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: of our spiritual nature." —Humboldt’s Cosmos. - 
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Hews of the Week. 


anything could corroborate the popular de- 

sire for a winter session, it would be the 

~ movements on the Continent, which have so much 
the aspect of new combinations, but which are 
and explained in a manner so distres- 

singly imperfect. Paris is becoming the centre 
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al Ei is directed. ‘The visit of Queen Vic- 
=f pe ) tone was not the'first that the Emperor Naro- 
7) wow bas received, though by far the most im- 
‘portant; it promises not to be the last; and 
— — 9 Miongst the crowned heads who have actually 
_ ensulted the reigning Emrenor or rue Frencu, 











EL. Bor are to-follow, we may enumerate the Kine or 
ait if ™ Baxauns, the Kine or Portucar, Queex 
a | Vieworta, the Kina or Sarvrv1a, the Kuve or 





' Biya, and the Kine or Wurtemnerc. To 

j) the list we may add the Queen or Spaty; for 
hough her Majesty has not come, her position 

9 & Sach as would make her readily enter into any 

| / fattte congress of Paris for the settlement of the 
Continent. 
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Dilatory as the conduct of the war may have 
_ been in all quarters, it is not to be denied that the 
te are losing ground. This is rendered 
| dertain by their own reports as well as by the 
) Feports of the Allies, Every fresh account from 
| the Tchernaya proves not only that the last en- 
| Wagement was of much greater importance than 
| Weat first imagined, but that the defeat was yet 
‘More important. We have already explained the 
Be hature of the attempt, and our interpre- 
ieee is confirmed by the plan discovered on the 
of General Ruan ; only that the design was 

tt larger than we supposed it to be, and the 
‘ae re, proportionate. The plan was 
make a sortie from the town on the extreme 
mh ahother on the extreme right, with the broad 
, Across the Tchernaya on the right flank; 
—— attacks succeeded, to 

f @ rear, take possession of Bala- 
rw enclose the Allied forces, drive them into 
iy and raise the siege,—or pack up the 
Prisoners for exportation, with a royalty 
port. The plan was not carried out : 
Sarties from the town were not made, but 
q OrFs army for the attack across the 
was strengthened by newly-arrived 
nts, mingled with the pick of the 
"y in the Russian camp ; the men were 
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fom which the campaign, diplomatic as well as| 


primed with brandy, and with superstitious expec- 
tations; they were led with great valour, and they 
could only be repulsed by a still greater valour, 
with the strength that the Allies derived from a 
| higher discipline and morale. The Russians were 
driven back three times before they retreated, 
and even then their overwhelming numbers pre- 
vented the Allies from following them. It is clear, 
| therefore, that the Allies are in no state to take 





| possession of the Crimea; but it is equally clear 
| that the Russians, for some reason or other, no 
longer retain the strength to bide their time; and 
still more evident that they want either the com- 
mand, the morale, the discipline, the skill, the sup- 
plies, or all these things, to maintain an effective 
equality with the besiegers. 
It is very much the same in the Baltic. The 
~eport of General De Bere on the bombardment 
| of Sweaborg is clearly intended to make light of 
that continued attack ; and as we know how false 
are his accounts of destruction to English ships, 
| we may imagine that his accounts of immunity for 
| Russian stores are equally inaccurate. We also 
| know how to estimate the “‘ one Cossack,” who is, 
| as usual, killed on these occasions. But General 
|De Bere admits great destruction; gnd the 
| report that more Russian war-ships are to appear 
|} at some period not yet fixed, for the purposes of 
assailing the Allied fleet, must be taken as a 
| symptom that the Russians grow uneasy under 
the protracted efforts of non-action. 

The exactly opposite policy in Asia appears 
now to be equally unsuccessful. General Moura- 
vieFF, endeavouring to be strong on too many 
points, has succeeded upon none. Russia, there- 
fore, we may regard as decidedly losing ground. 

Even the satisfaction expressed in Stockholm 
and Copenhagen is another sign, and a very satis- 
factory sign, that Russian shares are falling in 
| the market. The A/tonbladt does not scruple to 
| come out with a declaration that the Swedes re- 
| joice at the success of the Allies before Sweaborg ; 
|the Fedreland gives a very similar expression to 
| Danish feeling; and there is a talk of a Scandi- 
| navian alliance against the tyrant of the Baltic! 
| If Russia is losing ground, so is that power 
|whom we are beginning to regard as her last 
| convert, her ally—Austria. The Government at 
, Vienna has been thrown into a doubly sinister and 
_apologetical position, at the same time that it is 
| detected in movements quite inconsistent with 
the friendly expressions towards the Western 


| 





our ally ; on the contrary, explanations have been 
used to draw forth from the English Government 
assurances that nothing hostile is intended by the 
formation of the Anglo-Italian Legion in Pied- 
mont—assurances, we should have thought, quite 
unnecessary. When men form a band for mutual 
protection in passing across a difficult country, 
one seldom turns round to a companion at his 
side and asks for an explanation why he wears @ 
sword or a pistol. ‘The very question would 
show an alienated state of mind, which would 
make suspicion recoil upon the inquirer. And so 
it is with Austria. If she doubts the motives of 
forming an Anglo-Italian Legion, we have a right 
to doubt why she is arming Verona, Pola, and 
other places which equally menace Piedmont, the 
Adriatic, the Milanese, and the Venetian terri- 
tory. Her attitude is that of a state who regards 
the forces in Piedmont, Italian or English, the 
people in the Sardinian States, the vessels sailing 
on the Adriatic, the inhabitants of Venice, and 
the people of the Milanese, as her enemies. 

Before we leave the question of threatening 
aspects we must glance at the new insurrection in 
India. Not that we join our contemporaries in 
hastening to presume that it is the outburst of a 
Russian conspiracy. The Santals who inhabit 
a hill district of Bengal have risen in thousands 
under a divine mission to expel the invaders, 
British, and we may suppose Mussulman and 
Hindoo, and to re-establish some ancient régime, 
about two hundred miles from the capital of the 
British Presidency. These Santals belong to a 
race supposed to be primitive; its origin not 
being known, but being apparently anterior to 
that of the Hindoos and Saracens. They have 
by great exertions of British “reformers” been 
settled down upon the land, the British reformers 
in most cases being the head collectors of that 
revenue which partakes of the nature both of rent 
and taxation. In other words, the Santals might 
say that they have been inveigled to abandon their 
manly nomadic existence in order that they might 
bind themselves to the land, and be taxed by 
alien invaders. Perhaps some recent offences 
have stirred them up. Labourers on the railway 
which is forming through their district, it is said, 
have meddled with their women ; which is likely 
enough, as the Hill men of our own Derpy could 
testify. Hence they have mustered, as the Derpr 
men did in the Reform Bill days, and other times 
of tumult ; but the Indians are armed with battle 





Powers. Not that it has abandoned its claim as 


axes, bows, and arrows. They have assailed 
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the scattered British settlers, slaughtered two 
ladies on their travels, and threaten to invade 
Moorshedabad. Local causes would quite ac- 
count for this outburst.. It isalso possible that 
Nepaulese agents may have been getting up a 
diversion. It is almost certain that Russian 
agents are there; for it is consistent, we may 
almost say, with our own knowledge that a 
Russian agency is in India a permanent and 
ubiquitous institution. Anyhow, our military 
governors have the more on their hands; and we 
should not be, perhaps, far wrong if we supposed 
some kind of community of feeling, vague and 
precarious as it may be, to rule all our enemies 
from Indus to Pola, from the Neva to Nepaul, 
and back to Naples, the Papacy, and Potsdam. 

Such is the aspect of the world in-the week of 
Queen Vicror1a’s return from Paris. Her visit 
has been an incessant round of activity,—public 
shows, inspections of Exposition, state dinners, 
state balls, sight-seeing, drawing-room conversa- 
tions with diplomatic parentheses, pleasant in- 
terludes of freer amusements, artistic enjoyments 
at Versailles, the giddy round of the most elabo- 
rate flattery and the most effective attentions,— 
all tending to exhibit France and England allied 
in the silken bonds of commerce, by the golden 
interlacing of their imperial diadems, and even 
by the dearer interlacing of embraces. For 
the pale Empress, who lends grace to the 
ball, but must not dance, is seen in the most 
familiar conversation with the Queenly ruler of 
the British Empire, embracing her, exchanging 
tears. Nay, the Emprror, who was but now 
descried riding as guard of honour by the 
side of the Quren’s carriage, is next observed 
lounging at his ease and walking in and out of the 
eottage in the Forest of St. Germain, where the 
Queen takes a hasty luncheon, or escorting her to 
all the sights of Paris ; at once host in that mag- 
nificent home and first gentleman of her suite. 
We view the prosperous adventurer taking the 
visitor to his fraternal embrace, chatting fami- 
liarly in friendship, sustaining her in the dizzy 
waltz, laying France and chivalry at her feet ; 
and having flattered her to the highest bent, 
identifying himself for evermore with the influ- 
ence, the policy, and the strength of Imperial 
Britain, Enough work done in that nine days ! 

But the work is not yet finished. We have al- 
ready mentioned the list of monarchs who are 
to follow after those that have been before. 
Royal Bavarra is not so absolutely infiue- 
ential with his son-in-law of Austria as he 
expected to be. Royal Wurremserc, “a 
giant in a crib,” could be a popular sovereign of 
an energetic people if the miserable Diet of 
German Princes would let him be so. Both these 
men are overlaid by Prussia and Austria, who 
make them secondary or third-rate princes ; and 
they are coming to the capital of France to find 
themselves appreciated. 

Spain, who is at issue with Rome, as Sardinia 
is, has already sent her compliments to the 
Western Powers, implying her desire to join the 
alliance. Let us remember, tuo, that Queen 
Isaseta is not without jealousy of the Moniren- 
ster pretensions, connected as those pretensions 
are with the House of Orleans. At the same 
time, any solid hopes which the husband of the 
Infanta Luisa can have must also lie in identify- 
ing himself with the popular power in Spain and 
with the rising influences of the day. 

At home the events are few; the incidents that 
are thrown up by the intelligence of the week 
being signs rather than occurrences. There is 
not much, for example, in uncovering the statue 
of Prxx before the Town Hall of Birmingham, 
except in the fact that the legislator of 1819 has 
a statue given to him by the town which was the 
fiercest opponent of his policy in money matters. 
Yet it is a sign how completely old distinctions 


have passed away; and how the policy of Peet 
has become national instead of factional. Again, 
two haymakers in Essex have been sent to prison, 
for leaving their labour, under the severe labour- 
lawsof this country—two men who had given notice 
of their desire for a half-holiday, and had gone to 
see a militia review under the impulse of the na- 
tional feeling of the day. The local clergyman 
who committed them vindieates his conduct ; and 
is answered by a burst of reprobation from 
all quarters and all ranks. The circumstances 
prove that the value of the man is better ap- 
preciated, at the same time that juster estimates 
of labour are also introduced into the labouring 
market. On this point, however, we have touched 
in a separate paper. Finally, Messrs. Caurtroy 
& Son have grappled with the Saturday half- 
holiday question, and have publicly announced 
that they intend to close their shop at two o'clock 
on Saturday afternoon. We do not believe that 
their customers will let them lose by this tribute 
to the well-being of the shop-tending class. Their 
example is likely to emancipate many tradesmen 
from the difficulty of making a moye; while it is 
certain to show that the hours of labour may be 
abridged without sacrificing the fruits of labour. 








Tue Lion Hunter at Home.—Mr. Gordon Cum- 
ming has opened, at 232, Piccadilly, a Museum and 
Diorama of the Wild Sports of South Africa, profusely 
decorated with the trophies of his own adventurous ex- 
ploits. There is a singular propensity in our over- 
civilised humanity to find a fascination in those rude 
contests which were the “life” of our forefathers, and 
though a time of war may be thought to create almost 
a sufficient diversion to the arts of peace, there is still 
enough of the humour in most English natures at least 
to seek other fields of danger and enterprise. Mr. 
Gordon Cumming is every inch a sportsman of the 
aboriginal sort, and he discourses to an audience of 
Cockneys who have never fired at anything more ter- 
rible than a partridge with a terrible simplicity. We were 
not unreservedly pleased with Mr. Gordon Cumming’s 
written adventures; we could not pardon his sipping a 
cup of coffee, as he watched the agonies of the dying 
elephant. We found it hard to swallow the chops from 
the rhinoceros, and we almost feared once or twice that 
the author had exchanged his rifle for a long bow when 
he sat down to write. Still there was more than enough 
in those stirring pages to make the hero a “ lion” on 
his own account. The present exhibition will, we doubt 
not, attract a large share of popular interest; it is 
something new, uncommon, and unquestionably amusing. 

Heattu or Lonpon.—The total number of deaths 
registered in London in the week that ended last Satur- 
day, was 1003, of which 476 were deaths of males, 527 
those of females. This return shows a decrease on that 
of the previous week, in which the number was 1095. 
It may be stated in general terms that the mortality is 
at present as low as it was, at the same season, in those 
years when the public health was best. It is satisfactory 
to notice a decrease in fatal cases of diarrhea. Last 
week the deaths from this cause declined to 127. The 
deaths reported for last week as caused by cholera are 
15, which is not more than is usual towards the end of 
August. In ten cases, the disorder is described as 
* cholera infantum,” or “ choleraic diarrhea,” and in 
one as English cholera. A case apparently of sudden 
and severe character oceurred at Mile-end, in which the 
patient was a woman of thirty years of age, and death 
is stated to have ensued after seventeen hours’ illness. 
Cholera, designated “ Asiatic,” was fatal to a girl four 
years old, after twelve hours’ illness, in Church-street, 
in the sub-district of Christchurch St. Saviour; and a 
case of “ Asiatic cholera” is returned in which a woman, 
aged thirty-seven years, was seized when returning 
from a visit to her sister who was ill with cholera at 
Amsterdam; she died soon after her arrival at home in 
Houndsditch. At Bethnal-green, a little girl has died 
of “plica Polonica.”—Last week, the births of 755 boys 
and 785 girls, in all 1540 children, were registered in 
London. In the ten corresponding weeks of the years 
1845—54, the average number was 1394.—From the 
Registrar-General’s Weekly Return. 

Tue Camp Murper at Bristot.—The inquest on 
the body of Melinda Payne has again set, and is once 
more adjourned. Since the former sitting, the police 
have discovered among the rocks the jar in which the 
child was fetching the beer, and have also found a piece 
of black riband stained with red marks, some white 
woollen twist, apparently part of the fringe of a shawl, 
and a stone which had on it marks of blood. The 
mother of the child, in giving evidence, explained the 
fact of her husband’s clothes being bloody by stating 
that he had hurt himself on the arm a few days before 
the murder. He was at home all the time the little 
girl went on her errand, until, her absence having created 





alarm, he issued forth to seek her. 
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EXPEcTATIon is still the dominant feeling before 
bastopol. A small success, however, has & 





an ambuscade or rifle-pit has been 


French. The glacis is the sniooth and Oy the 
leading to the ditch; and it is therefore oli 


our Allies are now close to the very 
formidable outwork from which th have been 
repulsed. General Pelissier adde, that five hers 
Russians came out to retake the ambuscade nt 
were brilliantly repulsed with a loss of three hunart 
killed and wounded. It has been 
the reason why this sally was oy pa 
very 


Walls of the 


number of men was that, the space 
fined, there was no room for more. The 
been turned against the Russians, and is 
tively occupied by the French. 

The day before this exploit, which 
August 23rd, the enemy, closely pressed by the 
French miners in front of the battery No, 53, fired 
five mines against that battery. The result, however, 
was wholly inoperative, the French receiving 
damage whatever. a 

The Russians are as industrious as ever in 


con. 
Work has 
how defini. 
Occurred on 


every point where they may serve them 
terrible in the day of assault. The 
the Allies is still cooped up between 
and the sea, with the liberty of cauti 
will in the pleasant valley of Baidar; and 

so far as we know, has returned to his camps in he 
villages behind the Mackenzie heights, to recover 
from the blow on the Tchernaya. 

It is said that the delay in undertaking the assault 
is owing to the discovery of a new battery of six 
hundred guns behind the which would 
have annihilated our attacking columns; but a 
reason at least as probable is to be found in 
recent disclosures touching the critical situation ot 
the Russians within Sebastopol, which may naturally 
be supposed to modify the tactics of the besiegers, 
since it is possible that in a short time our end may 
be gained without the carnage of a coup de main. 

Advices from Constantinople state that on the 
morning of the 17th of August the English batteries 
opened their fire, thus giving an opportunity for 
advancing the works of approach ; but it will be ob- 
served that we have no official intimation from General 
Simpson of this fact. 
authentic notice of the resignation of the English 
Commander, though the continental papers continue 
to assert it, and to mention Lord Henry Bentinck as 
his successor. Omar Pacha and —s 


DoW, or prove 


where the Sultan has given orders 
twenty-five battalions selected from the Turkish 
troops in the Crimea and on the Danube. 

From Kars and Erzeroum we have some gratifying 
intelligence. Erzeroum, there is no doubt, was ve 
seriously menaced; so seriously, that the 
consul removed all the archives of his office 
zond. Some wonder has been e 
Russians were allowed to cross t 
Soghanli Mountain—Mohammed Pacha 
said, sufficient troops to stop them at so 
pass; but the error, if error it were, has 
paired by a vigorous and successful sortie 
garrison at Kars; apparently owing to 
divisions lately threatening Erzeroum have 
It is reported that, previous to this, 12,000 
under General Susuloff, defeated the 
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roum extremely insecure. 
gress of affairs in the Baltic do not amount to much 
and, indeed, we must now be prepared to 
termination of “the season” in the 
short summer of those regions is bt 
depart; and with October will come the icy blockade 
which lasts through half the year. In the meal 
while, Stockholm newspapers give a 
of the engagement which took place en 
August 10. Seventeen Russian gunboats iti « 
came out of Riga, and fought for two hours pee 
English screw block-ship Hawke, 60, be 
corvette Desperate, 8. The result appears 
been indecisive. The English cruisers have visited 
Uleaborg, Simo, and Windau, and ayes 
vernment ships and stores. Advices from éth ult 
burg bring reports from Revel that on 
two frigates, which had left Nargea for 


bombarded Port Bultic for several hours, and thet 
Norwegiat 


retired. - intial 
In the White Sea, as we 

papers, the Allied squadron has captured Legmne* 

ships and a small steamer. The 





ployed for a long time in keeping up 4 


before the Malakhoff, on the glacis in front of no 
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The telegraphic despatches relating to the pro 
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North Te 


battery on battery, and earthwork on carthvene 


Equally are we without 


the landing of | 
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Archangel. According to these accounts, the 
with was preparing to quit the White Sea, un- 
signs being visible that the mild weather 

to a close. ; i 
seem that the Russians are making a 


would 

oo ey have lately launched several vessels 
aman the stocks at Nicolaieff. 

accounts of the battle of the Tchernaya, 

from 8 variety of sources, have come to hand. The 

gubstance of these will be found in our leading 


’ DESPATCH FROM GENERAL SIMPSON. 
The Commander-in-Chief, writing on August 
‘14, two days before the Russian attack on the Tchernaya, 


; 


“During the last few days, considerable activity has 
in the movements of the enemy, both in 

town and on the north side ; and, from the informa- 
— have received from the country, as well as the 
of deserters, I have reason to believe that 

Russians may attempt to force us to raise the siege 
pyre vigor sttack from without. Every precaution 
is taken on, the part of the Allies, and the ground occu- 


effort to repair their navy, as we hear from | table-land of Alischgert. From Molla Suleiman, Erze- 
| roum, the capital of Anatolia, is directly threatened.” It 


strategic point of view. It seems as if the Russians, by 
proceeding with such energy against Kars and Erze- 


roum, are resolved to alarm the Allies for the safety of 


the Turkish possessions in Asia. The Russians are now 
in possession of Molla Suleiman, Topra-Kaleh, and the 


will be seen from recent telegraphic despatches that the 
Russians have retired from Erzeroum. 

Tae Anoio-Iratian Lecron.—“ When the Anglo- 
Italian Legion shall be disbanded (says the Piemonte), a 
free passage will be granted to those who may wish to 
return to their country, or emigrate either to North 
America or the Cape of Good Hope, and they are be- 
sides to be allowed one year’s pay. When the Legion 
shall have left Italy, the soldiers will be afforded every 
facility to forward their savings to their families or 
friends. The English Government is to give them on 
their landing in the Crimea an extra pay of sixty-five 
centimes per day.”—-Colonel Ribffi, an Italian patriot who 
took part in the insurrections of the Romagna in 1848 
and 1845, and in the movement of the Calabrians in 
1848, and who has just left the prisons of Naples after 
an imprisonment of six years, has been named com- 





by the Sardinians above the village of Tchorgoun 
in -its front has been made very strong through the 
and skill of General Della Marmora, who is 
in-his precautions, and shows the utmost dis- 
to cd-operate in the most agreeable manner | 
- » « The firing on our side has 
in a great measure against the large 
dockyard buildings, and the town, all of which 
signs of the admirable practice of the Royal 
site Draughts for the Light Division | 
Tist Regiment, to the number of 800 men, the re- | 
of the Carbineers, and one squadron of the Ist | 
Guards, have arrived.” 
The death, from a fragment of shell, of Brevet-Major | 
Hugh Drammond, Scots Fusilier Guards, is mentioned | 
with deep regret. 
(ITER OF THE FRENCH EMPEROR TO GENERAL | 
PELISSIER. 
Phe following has appeared in the Moniteur :— 
“General,—The fresh victory gained at the Tcher- 
for the third time since the commence- | 
ment of the war, the superiority of the Allied armies | 
over the enemy in the open field; but, if it does honour | 
to the courage of the troops, it evidences no less the | 
good arrangements you had made. Address my con- | 
to the army, and receive them also yourself. | 
ul your brave soldiers, who for more than a year have | 
endured unheard-of fatigues, that the term of their 
trials is not far distant. Sebastopol, I hope, will soon 
fall beneath their blows; and, were the event delayed, 
sil the Russian army (I know it through information 


BE} 


i 


cutie 


$ 


that appears positive) would no longer be able, during th 
the winter, to maintain the contest in the Crimea. | 


This glory acquired in the East has moved your compa- 
tions it/arms here in France; they all burn to have a 
partin your dangers. Accordingly, with the twofold 
object of Tesponding to their noble desire, and of pro- 


caring some repose for those who have achieved 80 | 


much, I have given orders to the Minister of War, that 
althe regiments remaining in France may proceed in 
due'succession to relieve in the East others which will 
Tetum, You know, General, how afflicted I have been 
at detained away from that army, which has 
again added to the fame of our eagles; but at this mo- 


ment my regrets diminish, since you enable me to per- 


speedy and decisive success destined to crown 


80 many heroic efforts. 


“Whereupon, General, I pray God to have you in his 


“ 


Written atthe Palace of St. Cloud, August 20, 1855. 
** NAPOLEON.” 

: THE BALTIC 
A writer from the fleet says that on August 17th they 
the first symptoms of a return home. At 5.50 
Pa, the Basilisk took the four mortar vessels, Growler, 
Blazer, and Havoc, in tow, and left for 
—— same day, the Cuckoo, the Harier, 
French steamer D’Assas, were cruising 
of Biorneborg, a place protected by several earthworks, 
on two thousand soldiers. The boats 
belonging above-named ships went within a short 
distance of the town, and had a short interview with 
» Who promised if they would spare 
‘the place, to deliver up the shipping in the port. 
for a certain steamer of which they had 
m but the existence of which was at first denied by 
. Afterwards, he said it should be sen 
to f \ sé should be sent 
the intruders, if the boats would go away. They 
woondingly ; and, as they were pulling back to 
ti a distance of eighteen miles, the steamer, of 
Overtook them, and it was taken into tow and 

brought safely off. 
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WAR MISCELLANEA. 
AB IN AsIA.—Three long articles 
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in have ap- With them for some time. The most splendid of all 
tea Augsburg Gazette, which are presumed to | the entertainments of the week took place in the 
pen of the celebrated Oriental traveller, M. evening at Versailles, where a grand ball wound up 
Presa and which relate to the position of the the list of fétes with a gorgeous climax. We append 
Movements . The writer observes :— The last | from the Times a brilliant sketch of the festivities: — 
extreme the Russians in Asiatic Turkey are of “A lovely autumn night has set in, and the moon is 


as well in a political as in a 


mander of a regiment in the Anglo-Italian Legion. 
Colonel Count Zambeccarri, of Bologna, who is the 
terror of the retrograde governments of Italy, has also 
arrived at Turin, to take service in the ion. 

Tue Jasper Gunsoat.—aA letter from an 
officer confirms the account already given by the Rus- 
sians of the grounding, off Taganrog, of this vessel. 
Notwithstanding the merciless fire of the Russians, the 
crews contrived to carry off their large guns. “ We 
might have mowed down the same party,” says the 
writer of the letter, “hours before we struck; but we 
were ordered to spare them, because they were ‘ defence- 
less villagers.’ ” 

Nive Honprep Russtan Prisoners arrived at Con- 
stantinople on the 20th ult. 

Tue Lyvestirvre oF THE BATH IN THE CRIMEA.— 
A telegraphic despatch from General Simpson, dated 
August 27th, says:—‘* We have just concluded the 
ceremony of the Investiture of the Bath. Nothing 
could have gone off better. The naval and military 
commanders of the Allied forces assisted at the cere- 
mony. 

Anxtiquitmes From Kertron.—A large quantity of 
articles from the Kertch museum have found their way 
into Southampton. They consist mainly of ancient 
coins, pottery ware and glass, and metallic vessels. The 
pottery and vessels are specimens of vases, lamps, bottles, 


| pitchers, tear vessels or lachrymatorie#, of Etruscan, 
Greek, Roman, and other ancient workmanship. The 
pottery is sometimes stained, glazed, and elaborately 
ornamented. Round the necks of some of the vases 
ere are marks which may be either simply ornamental, 
or may represent the letters of some extinct written 
| language. The outside surface of some of the vessels is 
| adorned with a tesselated pattern. One of the vessels is 
| formed of a singular vitreous substance, which is trans- 
parent, and another of metal, which has been. wrought 
by a hammer into a gourd-like shape. This latter vessel 
is very ancient. The most ancient of the vessels are of 
a very elegant form. The coins in the possession of Mr. 
Stebbing, who also owns the vases above mentioned, are 
believed to be of Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, 
and Arabic origin. Many of them are very rudely 
manufactured, and exceedingly curious. 





THE LAST OF THE FETES. 

Tue brilliant series of fétes with which the Empliitr 
| Napoleon has welcomed the Queen of England to his 
| dominions, has come to a conclusion, and Victoria is 

again in her own land. Taking up the brief sum- 
mary in our last publication from the point at which 
we left off, we have now to record the entertainments 
of Friday week. In the morning, Prince Albert and 
the Prince of Wales accompanied the Emperor to 
the Military School at Vincennes, and witnessed 
some ball and shell praetice. Subsequently, the 
three, together with the Queen and the Princess 
Royal, visited the Palais de I’Industrie, and then 
witnessed a grand review in the Champ de Mars, 
on which occasion, General Canrobert formed part 
of her Majesty’s escort, and was loudly cheered. 
After the review, the Royal and Imperial party, 
notwithstanding the doubts which had been ex- 
pressed, visited the tomb of the great Napoleon at 
the Hospital of the Invalides. In the midst of a 
thunderstorm, the Queen of England stood beside 
the mausoleum of him who was in himself a thunder- 
storm, not only to England, but to Europe. 

Saturday opened with a drive to St. Germains, on 
which occasion the Queen visited the tomb of James 
II. During the morning, at St. Cloud, Prince Albert 
received the English jurors and commissioners con- 
nected with the French Exhibition, and conversed 
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process 

and their surfaces tremble under the murmuring flash of 
gas jets like lakes of molten silver or gold. Arab chiefs 
move about with the slow, solemn gait which 

to have borrowed from their own camels, the 
wonderful spectacle within the palace and outside. Sud- 
denly, towards the south, a gun is heard; the bands in 
the great mirrored ball-room play ‘ God save the Queen,’ 
and a movement among the crowd shows the fireworks 
have commenced. On the further verge of a fine sheet 
of water, with the shadows of the Park behind to bring 
out its effects, and the thunder of the cannon counte- 
nancing authoritatively the streams of soaring rockets, 
the pyrotechnic display takes place. A double bouquet, 
the first springing from a transparency of W 
Castle, and the last, still more magnificent, from 
of war, brings the fireworks to a close, and causes the 
ball to open with everybody in a frenzy of admiration. 
Then the Emperor, wearing the ribbon of the Garter, 
takes the Queen into the circle prepared for her, and 
Prince Albert leads as his partner the Princess 

and Prince Napoleon the Prineess Royal, and the Prince 
of Wales and Prince Adalbert of Bavaria join in the 
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and Lord Cowley, and soldiers like -Camrobert, and 
Vaillant, and the Arab chiefs, already alluded to, some 
in white bournous, some in red, look solemnly on ata 
spectacle such as few of those who witnessed it can ever 
hope to, see repeated. It was midnight when the Em- 
peror took her Majesty and the rest of the Court to a 
banquet, which was magnificently served in the Theatre 
of the Palace.” 

Rest and religious devotion on Sunday afforded a 
little relief from these overwhelming splendours. On 
Monday, the Royal visitors left their 

home at St. Cloud before ten o’clock, and at 

past eleven proceeded to the terminus of the Stras- 
bourg railway. The Imperial carriage was drawn by 
eight horses, each of which had a running groom, 
leading him by a gilded bridle. A second carriage 
with six horses conveyed the Prince of Wales, Prince 
Napoleon, and two ladies. The suite followed in five 
other carriages; the whole being preceded and fol- 
lowed by an escort of Guides, Cent Gardes, and 
Officiers d’Ord nee. <A clang of trumpets 
and drums, mingled with the shouting of the people, 
accompanied the cavalcade to the station. Soon 
after twelve o’clock, the train departed, amidst en- 
thusiastic cheers and the music of “God save the 
Queen.” At all the intermediate stations, large 
crowds were found assembled; and at Amiens and 
Abbeville there were special military demonstra- 
tions. At five, the train reached where 
there was a review of the troops on the sands. The 
camps at Honvault and Ambleteuse were then 
visited; and a farewell dinner was served at the Im- 
perial Pavilion Hotel. The embarkation was effected 
at eleven o’cluck, amidst a salute from the fleet 
(which is said to have been heard at Foikestone and 
Dover) and a magnificent display of fireworks. 





The reception at the Hétel de Ville on Thursday 
week was briefly mentioned in these columns last 
Saturday ; but the details had not then been re- 
ceived, and we therefore now add from the J 

Post some i 
which the civic ball presented. 
adorned with flags, shields of crimson velvet and 
gold, coloured lamps, and countless jets of gas. 
the chief splendours were observable in the Court 
Louis XIV. 

“This court, which was formerly exposed to 
clemency of the seasons, had been covered in, 
transformed into a hall of wondrous beauty. 
centre of each open arcade below, six at each 
suspended a beautiful chandelier of 
Between each marble pillar, 
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shining pensively in a sky which is not altogether free 




















the rich gilding, the fretwork of the mason work, and 
even of the light pink vellum which was spread under 
the ground-glass roof above, were seen as distinctly as 
at high noon.” 

All the other parts of the building which the 
Emperor and his guests = through were 
adorned with equal magni . The Queen 
joined in one or two dances; after which, some 
Arab chiefs were presented to her. The Arabs, we 
are told, “bent down, and embraced her Majesty’s 
knees, after the custom of their country.” The 
regal visitors left at about a quarter after eleven. 

The Queen directed Lord C to address the 
following letter to the Prefect of the Seine, after the 
reception given to her by the Hétel de Ville:— 

“ St. Cloud, Aug. 24, 1855. 

‘Monsieur Ie Préfet,—The Queen orders me to ex- 
press to and the municipal corps her sincere thanks 
for the féte given to her yesterday. The magnificence 
of the arrangements, the splendour of the edifice, and the 
courtesy of the numerous guests, have made an indelible 
impression on the mind of the Queen, and they will 
always be present to her memory as one of the most 
agreeable incidents of her visit to Paris. 

“In replying to the address which the Queen received 
with so much satisfaction from the municipal corps, her 
Majesty has assured you, Monsieur le Préfet, that she 
could never forget the reception given to her by the 
inhabitants of Paris. She also desires to renew here 
the assurance of her deep gratitude for the very kind 
feelings she has everywhere met with during her passage 
when visiting with her illustrious ally and friend the 
numerous edifices in which are collected in such profu- 
sion memorials attesting the success of the French nation 
in arts, sciences, and war. 

“ But the satisfaction and gratitude of the Queen are 
yet enhanced by the conviction that her own subjects 
take part in the benevolent manifestations of which she 
has been the object. She sees in them the ratification 
given by France to the alliance now existing, not 
merely between the two sovereigns, but between the 
peoples of the two countries. She is convinced that the 
two nations, who have learned mutually to appreciate 
each other in a war undertaken for a cause both just and 
equitable, and who are now no longer rivals, save for 
attaining the object they desire in common, will always 
remain united by the bonds of interests henceforth 
become ble. This union has been the ardent 
wish formed in the heart of the Queen, and her visit to 
the magnificent capital of France has inspired her Ma- 
jesty with a profound personal interest in the welfare of 
this great nation. 

_ “I profit- by this opportunity to offer to you, Mon- 
sieur le Préfet, the assurance of my most distinguished 
consideration. “ CLARENDON.” 
rs her stay in Paris, the Queen bestowed the 
Order of the Bath on Prince Napoleon and General 
Canrobert. Since her return, she has sent a sum of 
— to be distributed amongst the indigent of 
aris, 





THE ITALIAN NIGHTMARES. 
THe nightmare governments of Italy have been stricken 
with a degree of panic by the speech of Lora John Rus- 
sell at the close of the session, in which he called atteu- 
tion to the condition of the peninsula. Whatever may 
be thought in England of the motives of our City mem- 
ber in making those remarks, it would appear, from 
some statements made by the Roman Correspondent of 
the Daily News, that Naples and Rome have felt their 
chronic state of uneasiness increased tenfold by the mere 
agitation of the subject in the English House of Com- 
mons. The Pope dreams uneasily of French and Eng- 
lish interference on the part of his oppressed people ; and 
the police flatter themselves that they have got scent of 
a Republican conspiracy now hatching in London, or 
Paris, or Genoa, or all three. Garibaldi is said to be 
navigating the Mediterranean in command of a vessel 
bearing the Sardinian flag. A strong force of gendarmes 
has been sent to occupy the coast-stations of Palo, Fiu- 
micino, Ostia, Castel Fusano, and the neighbourhood, to 
keep a look-out for suspicious sail. The localities indi- 
cated are considered very unwholesome at this time of 
year, owing to malaria ; but the dread of a revolutionary 
invasion every other consideration with the 
Papal Government. Several arrests have been made at 
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Rome, without any apparent canse, unless it be the 
feeling of mingled fear and exasperation caused by the 
recent debate in the English House of Commons. With 
reference to the speeches of Lords Palmerston and John 
Russell, the Papal official organ speaks in terms of high 
indignation, but generously declines to enter into “ re- 
prisals.” 








In Naples, it would seem that matters are gradually 
ripening for revolution, and for the casting-off of that 
ghastly abortion of misgovernment which now overrides 
the energies of the people. The note has been already 
sounded in Sicily, if we may credit the assertion that a 
proclamation by Prince Murat is now being extensively 
circulated in that island. It is stated that, in this docu- 
ment, one sentence runs as follows:—‘‘The hour has 
come for the people to rise. I will not impose myself 
upon them, but I declare myself ready to answer their 
call.” - In the meanwhile, a small Austrian fleet has 
arrived in the Bay of Naples, and Austrians are seen in 
the streets of that city. On board one of these vessels 
is the Archduke Maximilian. In Castellamare, where 
the royal family are now stationed, police tyranny is 
becoming every day more and more intolerable. ‘ All 
unknown persons,” says the Naples Correspondent of the 


every one on his arrival is required to explain the motive 
of his coming from or going to the capital. ‘ Permits’ 
are, indeed, granted to known persons; but those who 
hold them are liable to be stopped by any policeman in 
the street, and required to show them. Those who have 
not them, and are only en route, must, to use an old 
police phrase, ‘move on,’ without any opportunity for 
repose being given to them. Even the native or foreign 
residents have now the range of their walks through the 
woods limited, as every avenue to the royal residence is 
guarded. So annoying has this state of things become, 
that I know persons who refuse to visit their relatives in 
that city in order not to expose themselves to continual 
disquietudes.” The state of his Neapolitan Majesty 
seems to be exactly similar to that of Louis the Eleventh 
of France—a condition of perpetual and overwhelming 
fear. 

The Neapolitan police, however, are not content with 
oppressing their own fellow-subjects: one of the chief 
members of the police has now had the audacity to in- 
sult an attaché to the English embassy, Mr. Fagan. 
That gentleman was in the box of Prince Satriano at the 
Teatro del Fondo, making interest with the Prince to 
procure a benefit for Signora .Paressa, an English sub- 
ject now singing in Naples. In an opposite box was 
Signor Mazza, the director for the Minister of Police, 
who, looking across, made menacing gestures either at 
the Prince or at Mr. Fagan. Cn the following day, 
Mazza spoke to a person connected with the theatre, 
and denounced Prince Satriano for receiving in his box 
such an “assassin and enemy to the King” as Mr. 
Fagan ; concludipg by an order that the Prince was for 
ever prohibited from receiving the English attaché. It 
is stated that our minister, Sir William Temple, has 
taken up the matter in a very determined spirit. 

The celebration of the Emperor of Austria’s birthday 
at Milan has been very coldly received by the people. 
The police regulations force the inhabitants to hang out 
of their windows pieces of tapestry or carpets; and this 


was accordingly done, from fear of the consequences. 
But there was a marked absence from the windows and 
from the streets of the people themselves; and the offi- 


cial solemnities of mass in the cathedral and a military 
parade outside were attended by scarcely any other than 
the paid servants of the Government. 
Secretly leaguing with Russia, while pretending to 
tral, Austria views with alarm the possibility of 
heF italian subjects joining the Anglo-Italian Legion, 
and helping in the overthrow of the great northern 
despotism. Every obstacle is thrown in their way ; 
the rich are threatened with sequestration, and the poor 
are sometimes imprisoned on mere suspicion. <A cor- 
respondent of the Morning Post says:—‘‘ The jealousy 
of the Cabinet of Vienna is such, that orders have been 
given not to publish any news favourable to the arms of 
Piedmont. I hear the war spoken of with enthusiasm 
by the Italians, but the Austrian officers are to a man 
Russian.” 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

Tue disturbances in Tripoli, which still continue, are 
said to have arisen thus :—Goama, the leader of them, 
demanded the displacement of his cousin from the Go- 
vernment of Gebel, for the offence of having ravished 
his wife. This, together with a request that he himself 
should be placed in that post, having been refused, the 
Arabs took up the quarrel of Goama, when a very bloody 
battle ensued between them and the forces of Sien Bey, 
who was defeated. The carnage would have been still 
greater than it was but that the Arab chief exhorted his 
followers to spare the subjects of the Sultan. Goama 
has retired into his mountain fortress ; and] it is said to 
be utterly impossible for the Turks to attack him with 
any chance of success. 

At the instance of Colonel Storks, the English 
military commandant, and of the French consul, vigorous 
measures have been taken against the Smyrna brigands 
who lately carried away Dr. M‘Craith, burnt the French 
model farm, and committed other outrages. Simon, the 





Daily News, “ are followed by spies from Naples, and | i 





offender, and several more, have captured 
newly organised rural police, after Pa ye 
to escape into Greece. Simon was killed by the j 
and his head was hung up over the gate of the 
prison in the town of Smyrna. Kiriako, who is 
desperate character, was brought in alive 
since mysteriously disappeared, and it is 
he has been tied up in a sack and dro’ 
to this energetic interference on the part of 
ment, brigandage seems to have been a 
of 
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The féte of August 15th (the birthday 
was celebrated at Constantinople with great 
Sardinian and Greek Ministers were present 
Deum which was performed on the occasion: but the 
absence of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was remarked, 
It is said that the visit of Prince Frederick of the 
Netherlands to the Swedish Court has politica) motives, 
The Prince arrived from St. Petersburg, and went on to 
Christiania, after having stopped only one day at Berlin, 
It seems that his main object is to induce Sweden to keep 
neutral. 
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posed to have a deleterious influence. The 

however, subsequently assumed a tical form, 
cries of “ Vive la République!” = heard. It — 
found necessary to call out the military ; and at Arwelais 
the troops, being attacked with stones, fired, killing two 
and wounding one of their assailants, 


mental law of Denmark, was read a third time in the 
Lower Chamber on the 20th ultimo, by a majority of 
seventy-four votes; only ten being recorded against it, 
By this bill, the power of the executive is made almost 
absolute. A despatch from Copenhagen, dated August 
29th, says:—“ The King has sanctioned the alterations 
in the fundamental law, and to-day the Premier has 
presented the collective constitution to the 
accompanying it with a two hours’ speech. He stated 
that, if the measure were rejected, the whole Ministry 
would resign.” 

Cholera is at present raging to an alarming extent in 
Galicia, Croatia, and parts of Germany and Italy. 

The harvest in the north of Italy promises to be of 
average excellence; but the vine disease is exhibiting 
itself, more especially in the Venetian provinces. 

Commander Laurenzana, a Neapolitan Colonel under 
Murat, lately died at Genoa, in the eightieth year of his 
age. He was for several years a prisoner of Dr. Francia, 
in Paraguay, and, having been constantly kept there at 
work in the fields, he was nearly bent double. 

We learn from Vienna that the Government has 
granted a subvdntion of one million to Austrian Lloyd's, 
in order to enable them to increase the number of ves- 
sels in intercourse with the Crimea. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times says:—“ In 
one of my recent letters it was stated that though the 
German Diet had expressed its gratitude to Austria for 
her endeavours to restore peace, it professed mot to see 
the necessity for pledging itself to the Four Points, and 
a well-informed Berlin correspondent of the Augsburg 
Gazette now writes that the Berlin Cabinet has recently 
given a reply to the same effect to the last cirealar 
addressed by Count Buol to the Austrian diplomatic 
agents in Germany.” 

The Spanish Government has published the whole of 
the recent correspondence relating to the matters in 
pute between itself and the Papal Court. In & pre 
fatory “Ministerial exposition to the Queen,” the dif- 
ferent members of the Government state that they 
would have been fully justified in suppressing theve do- 
cuments, but that they believe ‘“ the most complete 
publicity” to be the wiser course. ‘The following remark- 
able language, as addressed by a Spanish Government 
to the Pope, occurs in the course of the exposition :— 
“ Our impartiality will thus (by the publication of the 
papers) be notorious, and the admonition of his 
ness, unjust in its substance and violent in its form, 
receive the most complete reply in everything 
to ecclesiastical matters. The Government does not t 
cognise, as no independent Government has td 
nised, the right which the Holy See seeks to arrogat 
itself of declaring null the laws made by your Majesty 
with the concurrence of the Cortes; of ap) 
falsely the state of our country, establishing @ sort on 
divorce between your Majesty and the nation of 
Government; or of placing in doubt the legitimacy 
the acquisitions of the estates which were See 
alienated in virtue of civil laws to which the Holy § 
itself had already given its assent and appro! 

Madrid 


Me! 


of the joint representations of 

Turgot, a royal order has been issued, decl u 
domiciled in Spain exempt from the obliga 
tribute to the loan of 230,000,000, which will 
forced contribution on the payers of al 
end of this month. Foreigners resident ey ye 
mitted to subscribe towards the loan if they t 


“age . fs do so or 
do so, but it will be optional with them to in 
It is thought that a change will shortly ony “- 


the personnel of the royal household of 
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‘At the same time, they left notice at the 


premier, 


opel black-mail upon him.—The King still 


the dismissal of Kalergi. 





OUR CIVILISATION. 


ASSIZE CASES. 
ca 


‘MEGED Forcery.—An action was brought at the 


Assizes by Mr. Rhodes, representing the London 
Bank, against Mr. Noldwrit, a London 


endorser of a bill of exchange for that amount. The 
was drawn by @ person named Bagshaw, and ac- 
Messrs. George and Alfred Brook, poultry and 
merchants in Leadenhall Market. Mr. George 
endeavoured to get the bill discounted by the 
London and Bank, where the firm, which was at 
that time in es, had an account. This was re- 
fused by the manager, unless another responsible person 
would put his name to the document. Ultimately, Mr. 
Noldwrit’s name on the bill, and it was dis- 
counted by the bank. The defence was that Mr. Nold- 
writ’s signature was a forgery; and Mr. George Brook 
was broadly charged with being the guilty party, pro- 
bably under pressure of extreme money difliculty. 
verdict was found for Mr. Noldwrit. 

Jeatovsr.—Michael Calloway was indicted at the 
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years, and they had lived happily until the end of last 


reached a most alarming pitch in 
has been recently made on two 
The people round Athens are flying 
for protection; but it would seem 
Some of the bandits 
and robbed an ex- 
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-_ iP who are hostile to the existing order | for advice under the following circumstances :—The 


Italian had been induced by a German to come to Eng- 
land, under a promise of the latter obtaining for him the 
situation of Roman Catholic chaplain to the Italian 
Legion now being formed in England. On arriving in 
this country, however, he found that the post was filled 
up; and one day subsequently, the German, in his ab- 
sence, broke open his boxes, and stole everything he 
possessed. Mr. Ingham, the magistrate, placed the case 





Mavrocordato, that they intended | in the hands of an experienced police officer. 


OpiuM-EATING.—A tall, handsome man, of gentle- 


Russian influence is | manly appearance, who gave his name as “ Count Na- 


poleon de Zuechi,” was charged at the Southwark 
police-court with an attempt to commit suicide by means 
| of opium eating. He had been given into custody by 

his wife in Red Lion-street, Borough, as the only means 
| of saving his life. The stomach-pump was used, and 
| he was removed to the hospital, where he was confined 
|for some days. His wife and other witnesses stated 
| that he had been a captain of the French mounted gen- 


agent, to recover 5007. from the latter, as | darmerie, whose uniform he still wore, but that, having 


| taken part in the Paris insurrection of 1851, he and his 
wife fled to this country as refugees. He had likewise 
| been in Africa, and, while there, acquired the habit of 
| taking large quantities of opium. Having positively 
| declared that he merely took this narcotic “to cause a 
| pleasant sleep,” and not with any intention of destroying 
| himself, as he had applied for an enlistment in the 
Italian Legion, he was discharged oa his promising to 
| be more careful in future. 
| Curip Strarvine.—A frightful case of death from 
starvation has just come to light in Liverpool. The 
| victim is an infant, the youngest child of a man named 
| Aspinall. On Friday week, one of the public officers 
went to this man’s house, and there, in a room almost 
bare of furniture, he saw three children, all of whom 
| were naked, and in a fearfully emaciated condition. One 





| visible through the skin. It appeared also, from the 


and consent of the young lady. 
to having stated himself two years older 
was. Mrs. Jackson, having obtained information | 
approaching marriage, put a stop to it; but it 
place shortly afterwards at another church, the 
Christian name being again suppressed, and the 
being without the knowledge of Mrs. J 
couple only once cohabited, and this was at the 
an acquaintance of the young man, a few days 
marriage ; and in the course of another few days 
her, and has never seen her since, except once 
.treets, when, as he alleged before the court, “she 
assaulted him, and called him disgusting names, and he 
was obliged to run away from her.”—Mr, Nash, who 
appeared for Jane Long, contended that, as Jackson, by 
his own showing, was a convicted liar, his statement 
with respect to the young lady’s knowledge of the 
pression of the second Christian name could not be de- 
pended on. An affidavit was put in on her part, deny- 
ing this knowledge; and the Chancellor, conceiving that 
her complicity had not been proved, refused to declare 
the marriage null and void. 

A GENTLEMAN OF THE Press.—A_ wild-looking man 
went on Saturday afternoon to the house of Mr. Thomas 
Cooper, artist, King William-street, City, and stated to 
that gentleman’s wife that he was a reporter for all the 
papers; that he was aware that Mr. Cooper had become 
bail for a fighting man, and that for the sum of 18s. 6d. 
he would suppress the fact. Mrs. Cooper referred him 
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to a solicitor, when he went away, but returned the fol- 
lowing morning, and offered to accept a smaller sum, 
| and to take “a likeness of himself” as part payment. 


Crown Court for committing a murderous | was dying, and another was so reduced in strength as to | On this occasion he had the impudence to say that he 
his wife. He had been married about four | be unable to walk or stand, while his hip-bones were j acted from “ motives of pity.” He was given into cus- 


| tody by Mr. Cooper, and before the Lord Mayor, made a 


when, in consequence of the husband becoming | statement of the eldest daughter, that another child had | piteous complaint that, although he addressed Mr. 
he was imprisoned by his father-in-law for | died, and that its death was caused by taking cold | Cooper in “the most gentlemanly manner,” the latter 


debt in Lancaster Castle. On being released soon after- 
wards, he was observed to change very much in his 
manner, and to be haunted by a suspicion that his wife 
had been seduced by a master bricklayer, one of the 
prisoner's principal creditors, who had been the 
means of putting him in prison. His wife, it ap- 

had been repeatedly visited by this 
doriag her husband’s confinement in gaol. Owing 
to Calloway’s suspicions, the woman was separated 
from him, and went to live with her parents. 
An attempt, however, was made to bring about a 
reconciliation, and, on the prisoner meeting his wife one 
evening at the Bellevue-gardens, Manchester, he asked 
her to go home with him. She consented; and, on 


their way, he gave her several severe wounds with a | 


knife. In his defence, the prisoner stated that his wife 
bad behaved to him, both during and since his imprison- 
ment, in a manner that had almost unsettled his reason. 


ly scene here occurred. The man was several 


times obliged to cover his face with his hands, and his | 


wile sobbed violently. The court seemed deeply to feel 
thesituation of both ; but the jury returned a verdict o 
« The prisoner was sentenced to fifteen years 

‘ 


§ 


Ay Acrness's Revencr.—Miss Theresa (¢ 
actress and singer at the Marylebone Theatre, where she 
performed under the name of Miss Forester, has stabbed 
4man named William Edmonds, With whom che lived. 


who was on duty in Goldington-street, 
St. Pancras, about three o'clock on Saturday morning, 


sw Miss Greig in her night-clothes in the street. She 
| _ te fetch a cab for a gentleman who was ill; 


constable, haying gone back with her a certain 


j 


wound in the abdomen. 
aay him, adding, 


Miss Greig admitted 


bEzE 


the heat of passion. He called me some 
which I don’t deserve.” She was taken 
y, and examined at Clerkenwell police court, 
Was remanded until the state of the man is 


age 
& 
i 


Medan tte being again brought forward on 
Wednesda YY, Edmonds was declared to be out of danger. 
Pa ’ 
ce fom him to the magistrate was handed in, 
oe the accident” occurred through his pas- 
Mapper, and he was rushing forward to strike her; and 
that he should not appear against her. Under 
line stances, bail was accepted. Edmonds’s so- 
Mated in court that the accused was ordinarily a 
Hnofeasive person, and that she had an aged mother 
r child to support. 
Gerri Biackcuarp.—Gustayus Troughton, 


A well-dressed 


FF: 


oung man, has been committed to the 
tadsworth ouse of Correction for three months, for 


improperly &xposing himself to*some young girls on 
Common. It appeared, from the evidence of a 

Rent ooenntendent, that the offence had been of fre- 

ring CE GeyTLemAN 

*pplied on Saturda 


on the common. 
» accompanied by an Italian 
y at the Thames police-office 


man | 


ireig, an | 


found Edmonds sitting on a door-step, with a | 


“He is my husband. I | made a similar charge against another person, and that 


; money was received. 
| quitted. 


Prisoner was cutting bread and butter for | 


| it occupied portions of three days. 
| widow residing at Clifton, instituted a suit, the object 
| of which was to set aside a marriage contracted by her 


| through improper exposure, and by subsequent want of 
| food. Both the parents had, for some time past, been 
| addicted to drinking, which had consumed all their 
| means; and the children, in consequence, were obliged 
| to go without necessaries. An inquest was held on the 
body of the deceased child, when the jury returned a 
verdict of “‘ Wilful Murder” against the man and his 
| wife.—A precisely similar case, with the exception of 
| the fatal termination, has come before the Lord Mayor 
at the Mansion House. The wretched child was 
rescued, in a shocking state of exhaustion and disease, 
| by the benevolent interposition of an Irishman and a 
widow living in the same court. The parents have been 
| committed for trial. 
THREATENING LetTreR.—William Corfield, an attor- 
| ney, surrendered at the Central Criminal Court to an- 
swer a charge of sending a threatening letter, with in- 
| tent toextort money. The facts appeared in the Leader 
of July 14th. Mr. Corfield, through his counsel, stated 
that he conceived at the time he was justified in what 
he had done, but that, being now persuaded to the 
| contrary, he pleaded Guilty. Mr. Justice Erle, there- 
fore, directed the prisoner to enter into a recognizance 
| to appear and receive judgment if he should be called 
| upon to do so. 
A Fase CHArce.—James Webb, a chemist, was 
| tried at the same court for a criminal assault on Emma 
Matthews, a girl about twenty years of age. The girl 
| eaid that che went to Mr. Webb's shop, and, in conse- 
| quence of some statements which she made about her 
health, Mr. Webb offered to examine her chest. On the 
| following day, according to her assertion, he went to 
her mistress's house, insisted that she should take her 
clothes off, and afterwards flung her on the sofa and 
committed the offence imputed. Cross-examination, 
| however, disclosed the fact that she had once before 


Mr. Webb was therefore ac- 


Tue Roppery at Messrs. DEeAne’s, &c.—Thomas 


d 1 William Beal, an omnibus conductor; David Barnett, a 
fecurately ascertained. At present, he is going on | watchmaker; and David Polack, described as a dealer, 


have been found Guilty of being concerned in the bur- 


| glaries at the Messrs. Deane’s and the Messrs. Barber's. 
| They were sentenced each to fourteen years’ transpor- 


tation. 

A FRAvupULENT Huspanp.—A singular case has been 
heard in the Bristol Episcopal Consistory Court, where 
Mrs. Jackson, a 


son, William Joseph Jackson, with Jane Long, on the 
ground of her son’s minority at the time, and of the sup- 


| pression of his second Christian name, with, as it was 


alleged, the knowledge of Jane Long. The young gen- 
tleman was about seventeen years of age last August, 
when he made the lady’s acquaintance at Richmond- 
hill, near Clifton, where his mother was residing. From 
telling her the names of the steamers as they passed up 
and down the river, and seeing her home, the affair 
passed through the usual stages of evening meetings, 


acted “very improperly,” and called him a villain, a 
| vagabond, and an impostor. Mr. Cooper stated to the 
| Lord Mayor that there was no trath whatever in the 
| assertion that he had bailed a fighting man; and the 
| prisoner, who refused to give his name, was remanded. 

| A Svusrix Trick.—A case investigated at Bow 
Street on Monday disclosed a most singular and nove 
contrivance for increasing the value of an article by 
selling it, and afterwards recovering its possession with 
an appearance of legality. Ann Kelly took a shirt for 
sale to a shop in Clare-market, but, not being able to 
get her price for it, she gave it to an acquaintance, 
Mary Ryan, who sold it for eighteenpence. The two 
women divided the money, after which, by a previous 
agreement, Kelly gave Ryan into custody for unlawfully 
selling her property. Before the magistrate, Ryan ad- 
mitted her guilt, adding that Kelly had promised to for- 
give her if she confessed to the fact. The prisoner was, 
therefore, discharged; upon which, her confederate ap- 
plied for the restoration of the shirt, on the ground that 
it had been unlawfully pawned. The collusion of the 
parties, however, was proved ; and the magistrate there- 
fore refused the application. 

Private Pustic Hovses.—One of those “ private 
public-houses” to which allusion was made in a recent 
police case, has been unmasked at the Southwark Police 
Court, where Ann Dudley, wife of a labourer living in 
Flint-street, Borough, has been fined 251, or, in default, 
committed for three months, for selling gin without a 
license. 

Woman Beatrxc.—A_ respectably-dressed young 
man, named John Steele, was charged at the Clerkenwelt 
Police Court with assaulting Sarah Russell. The woman 
had been living with the prisoner for the last three years, 
during which time he had behaved to her after the usual 
fashion adopted by ruffians towards the creatures 
who for the time reside with them as their wives. On 
one occasion, he struck her with a fork, and beat her so 
severely as to cause the death of a child, born not long 
afterwards, from paralysis. Last Saturday morning, 
after ill-using her in various ways, and endeavouring to 
throw her out of window, he jumped on her, and broke 
two of her ribs, in consequence of which she was sent to 
Bartholomew Hospital. This narration was confirmed 
in every respect by the young woman's sister, who had 
likewise been violently assaulted .# eo a: the 

oliceman who apprehended him sai was 
cetentia thief. He was sentenced to hard labour in 
the House of Correction for five months for the assault 
on Sarah Russell, and one month with bard labour for 
that on her sister. 
ConsurtxG SixreNces.—A man whose genius would 
seem to point him out as a rival to the Wizard of the 
North, or any other conjuror from South, East, or West, 
but whose nominal occupation was bricklaying, and 
whose real employment was thieving, has been com- 
mitted for trial for robbing several tradesmen by a very 
clever contrivance. He was in the habit of providing 
himself with sixpences and shillings, to which were at- 
tached long, thin hairs, one end of which he would retain 
in his hand. These he would offer in payment for small 





| &e., till, in about a month, a marriage was arranged. 


purchases; and while the change was being counted out, 
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two separate articles, receiving double change for it, 
and keeping it after all. 

Garorre Ropsgery.—Thomas Jones, a notorious bad 
character, is under remand at the Southwark Police 
Court, charged with assisting two other men, not in 
custody, in a robbery in High-street, South- 
wark, late at night. A watch and chain were taken 
from Mr. John Bagley, the prosecutor; and he was 
severely hurt by the grip on his throat. 

Escars or A Convicr.—George Woodcock, a con- 
viet, with a great number of aliases, has from 
Dartmoor prison. No trace has yet been heard of him. 

A JoviaL Iyvatm.—Falkland Northouse, a com- 
mercial traveller in the service of Messrs. Wolff and Co., 
pencil manufacturers of Spitalfields, was sent by his 
employers on a journey to the north of England and 
Seotland. After am interval of some days, he wrote 
from Manchester the following extraordinary letter to 
his employer: —“ Monday morning—Dear Sir,—I have 
to report myself drunk and incapable, spending an 
infernal lot of tin, without paying attention to your 
business; come to Manchester, if you can, at your 
earliest convenience ; we had better square the accounts 
up. Yours truly, F. Norrnouse.” The very next day 
to that on which this communication was received, the 
jovial traveller appeared at Mr. Wolff’s counting-house, 
and, after making up his accounts, confessed to a defi- 
ciency of about 352, which he said he had squandered in 
drink, alleging that his medical man had ordered him 
to take stimulants for some internal complaint. He was 
given into custody, and has appeared twice at the 
Worship Street police-court. The second examination 
terminated in another remand; but the prisoner was 
released on bail. 

Forcep Ban«-nores. —William Barnett, a person 
apparently living in the position of a gentleman at 
Harrington-street North, Mornington-crescent, has been 
committed for trial on a charge of uttering several forged 
Bank of England notes. 

Tue Women tN CRANMORE PLACE.—A gentleman 
waited on the Lambeth magistrate, to complain of the 
disreputable houses in Cranmore-place, near the Wa- 
terloo-road, where “‘ the unfortunate women sit at the 
open windows in an unseemly state of semi-nudity, 
using all sorts of allurements to induce the passers-by 
to go into the houses.” The magistrate said the parish 
authorities were bound to indict at the sessions. 

A Boy Rurrian.—aAlfred Cox, a boy, was on Thurs- 
day, at Guildhall, sentenced to twenty-one days’ hard 
labour for throwing a handful of lime into the face of a 
girl. His mother in vain interceded for him, and he was 
removed, crying bitterly. 





A REVEREND MAGISTRATE. 

Durixe the last few days, a correspondent of the 
Times has related a case of great hardship occurring in 
Essex, in which we are at once presented with a singular 
specimen of the feudal spirit yet lingering in our agrarian 
laws, and an edifying example of the blessing of having 
those laws administered by Christian clergymen. The 
facts are thus summarised in a leading article of the 
Times, an article nobly distinguished by the boldness 
and humanity of its spirit:—-‘‘ Thomas and George 
Collin, brothers, labourers in the employ of a Mr. Joseph 
Brown, a small farmer of Roydon hamlet, gaye notice 
to their employer's foreman ou the evening of Saturday, 
August 4, that they should want a half-holiday on the 
ensuing Monday to witness the review of the Essex 
corps of Yeomanry, Artillery, and Cavalry. To this 
proposition the foreman neither assented nor refused. 
The brothers, together with their father, went to work 
on the Monday morning at half-past four o'clock, being 
an hour and a half before the usual time, as they were 
anxious to get their work forward. At one o'clock, a 
large concourse of people having collected at Nazing- 
mead, the spot selected for the review, and the foreman 
having told them to leave off mowing, Thomas Collin 
proceeded at once to the review-ground, and George 
followed at two o'clock. Two days passed, during 
which the brothers went to their work as usual; but on 
the Thursday morning they were sent for by their em- 
ployer, and on obeying the order found a policeman in 
attendance. They were taken into custody under a 
warrant from the Rev. George Hemming, of Little 
Parndon, by whom they were committed to Chelmsford 
Gaol for fourteen days, with hard labour.” In com- 
menting on these facts, the Times observes:—‘‘ The 
Rey. G. Hemming may have acted according to his 
peculiar notions of duty; but he will not lose by learn- 
ing that there is a public whose opinion may differ from 
his own, while the world in general will not unprofitably 
notice that the judgments of a Christian minister set in 
temporal authority may surprise all men for their reck- 
lessness and severity.” 

Mr. Hemming has written to the Times, enclosing a 
copy of a letter sent by him to Mr. Waddington, of the 
Home t, in which, in answer to a request of 
that he makes some observations on the 
case. From this it appears that a man and a boy who 


joined the Collins in committing the “ offence,” were let 
off by the reverend magistrate, the one with a fine of 
4s. 6d., and the other with a reprimand, in consideration 
of having expressed contrition for their wickedness ; 
while the Collins, being stubborn, were condemned to 
fourteen days’ hard labour. It is thus made manifest 
that the punishment was actually inflicted, not for the 
offence against Mr. Brown, but for that against Mr. 
Hemming himself—for the crime of not humbling them- 
selves in the reverend gentleman’s confessional! Sir 
George Grey, we are sorry to see, has refused to inter- 
fere; but subscriptions for the poor men are being re- 
ceived, and so far their oppression will be lightened. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY NEWS. 
Tue Curracu.—The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, on 
Friday week, reviewed the troops encamped on the 
Curragh of Kildare. 

Huts ror tHe CrriweA.—About sixty-five huts for 
the Crimea have been delivered in the dockyard of 
Portsmouth for shipment by Mr. Cammell, who has 
contracted to supply three hundred. They will be made 
up as far as possible in framework, and not sent out in 
planks, as they were last year. 

A New Exptostve Powper, the invention of Mr. 
Alexander Parkes, has been tested on the sea-sands at 
Pembrey, Carmarthenshire. Portions of a thirteen-inch 
shell, charged with twelve pounds and a half of powder, 
entered the roof of a cottage a mile and a half off. This 
and other results appear to justify the inventor in his 
statement that his powder has three times the explosive 
force of common powder; and it is also said that damp 
will not affect its properties. The invention has been 
brought under the notice of Government—which will in 
all probability reject it. 

Lorp DunDoNALD has published the following letter 
from Sir Charles Fox :—‘* My Lord,—Having received 
from your Lordship a full explanation of your proposed 
plan of warfare, and having given the subject the most 
serious consideration, I am of opinion that, if your sug- 
gestions were vigorously carried out under the protection 
of a nayal or military force, a few hours would suffice to 
reduce a fortification which, under the usual system, 
would oceupy a much longer period, and that this result 
would be attained with a comparatively small loss of life 
to the attacking party.—I have the honour to be your 
Lordship’s obedient servant, CHARLES Fox.” The Hull 
Advertiser states that it feels no hesitation in publishing 
what it knows to be a fact, viz., that Lord Dundonald’s 
plan consists in destroying the enemy by blasts of 
poisoned air. 

LizuTENANT Perry, not having succeeded in obtain- 
ing a commission in the Turkish Legion, is about to 
leave England for Australia. The sum of 2000/, sub- 
scribed for his defence, has been paid over to the Messrs. 
M'‘Gregor, army agents, for transmission to that colony. 

Deartu In “ THE Stocks.”—A soldier in the country 
has literally died from strangulation produced by the 
tightness of his military stock. 

SERGEANT Bropie, well known for his interference in 
the attempted duel between Cornet Baumgarten and his 
chief persecutor, has been discharged from the service ; 
while Adjutant Webster, who ordered his men to “‘knock 
the sergeant down with the butt-ends of their carbines,” 
has been promoted to a captainship in the Turkish Con- 
tingent. 

Mr. BAKEWELL.—A correspondence between the father 
of Mr. Bakewell, the author of the celebrated letter in 
the Times relative to the treatment of the wounded on 
the 18th of June, and Mr. Frederick Peel, has been pub- 
lished. Mr. Bakewell, sen., demands justice for his 
son, on account of his not being present on the investi- 
gation of the case against him: Mr. Peel replies that 
General Simpson’s decision has the full concurrence of 
Lord Panmure. The Medical Department, he adds, was 
in fact the accused party, and not Mr. Bakewell, jun. 

Pur..irs’s Frre ANNrInILATORS have been tried at the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, and have proved a failure. 

Supposep Murper oF A Sutp’s Crew.—The Janette, 
Danish brig, drifted into Acklius, Bahamas, July 14, 
with all her crew dead, and her sails loose. It is sup- 
posed the crew were murdered the day before, as the 
brig was seen with a schooner alongside on that day, and 
it is supposed the Janette was that brig. 





OBITUARY. 

Masor-GeneraL Srr ArrHur WELLESLEY TORRENS, 
K.C.B., British Military Commissioner in France, died 
at Paris on Friday week, after a short illness, the fatal 
termination of which was accelerated by grief at the 
death of a sister, and by the effects of a severe wound 
received by him at Inkerman. He was in his forty- 
seventh year. 

Mr. J. Carrer.—We regret to hear of the death of 
Mr. J. Carter, the engraver of Mr. E. M. Ward’s “ Scene 
in Change Alley, during the agitation of the South Sea 
Bubble.” Mr. Carter died suddenly last week, having 
only just completed an engraving of ‘‘ West's First Effort 
in Art,” from Mr. E, M. Ward’s picture. The deceased 
was a man of rare accomplishment in his beautiful art, 
and of singular modesty of character. He has left a 





large family and a numerous circle of friends to mourn 
his loss, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
InpDIA AND CurnA.— Intelli \ 
from China of an tpourrection among = 


i 


migratory race which has been permit British 
Government to occupy the valley of the Bons 
which overhang the Ganges. Their number hills, 


about eighty thousand; and, until lately, 
markable for their peaceful character. it 
however, that they have found a prophetic 
which it is written that they are to set up 
conquer the whole of the country. Such, 
one account: another states that they 
irritated by increased taxation and other 
Whatever the cause, it is certain that 
risen in insurrection, murdered several of the 
and spread a complete panic through 
Troops with artillery have been sent to 
disturbances.—From China, we learn that 
are losing ground in the north. The Overland 
China, speaking of the treatment of captured 
the Imperialists, says:—“ The amount of 
Canton during the last month has been 
the rate of seven or eight hundred a da 
the whole ten thousand, and heunendsteal re: _ 
got rid of. Several were skinngd alive, and one higher 
criminal than the rest was cut in twenty-four pieces,” 
A traffic in female children, to be taken to Quba for 
wives to the male bondsmen, has been stopped by the 
authorities at Hong Kong. 
America.—A perfect lull seems at present to prevail 
in the political world of the United States; but there is, 
as usual, no lack of disasters and “rows,” ence 
has been received of the loss of the ship Erimmesia on a reef 
west of New Caledonia. She had on board six hundred 
and fifty coolies from China, and a crew of fifty men, all 
of whom perished except seven, who were saved in a 
boat. Five men have been drowned in Niagara 
They were rowing a boat, when one of the oars snapped, 
leaving them helpless. The boat was carried down t 
stream into the whirlpool, and broken to pieces, 
Bar, at Milwaukie, Wisconsin, has been } 
account of his atrocious murder of the M family 
The mob overpowered the military and officers, seized 
the prisoner, knocked him senseless by striking him on 
the head with a stone, beat him with clubs, jumped 
him, and finally hung him up by the heels to a tree, 
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entirely extinct. 
Know-nothings is to the effect that the Massachusetts 
members of that body have discarded their original 
principles with respect to slavery, and gone over to the 
abolitionists.—From Mexico, there are several rumours 
of a very contradictory character with. respect to 
rebels ; but the probability seems to be that they are 
advancing rapidly, that a large part of the 
already in their hands, and that the situation of Santa 
Anna is critical.—Accounts from Lower 
exhibit a most anarchical state of things. 
mandant of the northern frontier has 
suspicion of desiring to sell the 
California ; and Pujol, the new commandant, is 
mitting great excesses.—In American 
sensation has been caused by the “ difficulty” between 
the French consul and Mr. Hermann. The former had 
written a despatch to his Government, in which he 
pointed out the danger Frenchmen incur in sending 
money to California for investment, on account of the 
unsettled state of the country. Mr. Hermann tok 
offence at this, and, seeking out the consul, struck him. 
The former was given into custody, but has been merely 
fined iu the nominal sum of twenty-five dollars, 

Loxpon AND Dusiix.—The subject of the postal and 
passenger communication between London and Dublin 
has been exciting great attention recently in the latter 
city. The only mails which leave Dublin for London 
are at two o'clock in the day, and eight o'clock in the 
evening ; and great inconvenience is experienced by men 
of business in not having a more frequent intercourse. 
A meeting has been held at the Dublin Mansion House; 
and, on Thursday week, a deputation, headed by the 
Duke of Leinster and the Lord Mayor, and 
some of the leading mercantile men of Dublin, waited ot 
the Lord-Lieutenant, who assured them that he fully 
concurred in their views, and would lay the subject be- 
fore Lord Palmerston. 

Sm Joun Dean Pavt has at length produced satit 
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factory bail, and is now, together with his late partners, — 


at large. 
fab Dasamrenen Stow Porsosmxe Case.—Me. 3.8 

Wooler has been committed for trial at the 

Assizes. Professor Taylor, who has made an 

of the viscera, gave evidence to the effect that he 

found arsenic absorbed into the substance of the lung 

liver, heart, intestines, and pene io the poised 

appeared to have been administe' a 

and in small quantities, over a considerable period of 

time; and that the system had been thus gradually 


undermined.—Mr. Wooler’s legal adviser said his li : 


additions 


could not live through fhe term of imp’ 

would intervene before the trial. On the 
being read over, some of the witnesses walt, ron te 
to, or explanations of, their testimony ; Ann vt whe 
servant, being one of these. She stated that 
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oe gather up the medicine bottles, and she be- 
‘ her master “ 
bol and her master, were present.—At the close 
; “ made, 


the usual address to the prisoner 
Mr. Wooler replied :—“ I thank God 


that I can say from the bottom of my heart 


innocent as any of you three gentlemen 
osha d I trust that Almighty God, before 


at Battle, in Sussex, owing to taking | 


; in mistake for carbonate of soda. Even when 
ea aware of the error, she foolishly kept the 
oo veeet until it was too late. 
Two 
oot into a pit. They fell a depth of forty 


were taken out dead. 
nop peas has left England for New York. 


fas West Coast or Arrica.—Intelligence has ar- | 
of a sanguinary affair which took place on the | 


; uly at Gambia. A man named Fodey seized 
no paar a native and his wife for slaves. Sup- 
ported by the Marabous, he refused to surrender to the 
police and military, who, being in small force, were 
defeated. The Marabous then burnt three English 
villages, and defeated Governor O’Connor, with a loss 
of thirty killed and forty-three wounded. Subsequently, 


with the assistance of the crew of a French man-of-war 


and one hundred and fifty white troops, the town of 
St. was carried at the point of the bayonet, and 
totally destroyed. Bathurst is in a very insecure state. 
Axoruer Ascent oF Mont Banc has taken place. 
Mr. Eustace Anderson, Mr. Templer, of Bridport, and 
Mr. Dering Williams, of Buscot, are the adventurous 


TesmmontaAL TO THE Hon. F. H. BerxeLey, M.P.— 
Avmeeting has been held at Bristol, to take the initiative 
inpresenting a testimonial to Mr. I’. H. Berkeley, in 
emsideration of his parliamentary services, and more 


his efforts in obtaining the repeal of the late | 


ébnoxious Beer Bill. 

Srate or TRapE.—The favourable prospects of the 
harvest have acted as a stimulus upon business in all 
our large manufacturing towns; and the hopeful appear- 


ance of matters in the East has added to the general 
At Manchester and Birmingham, | 


feeling of confidence. 
agreat increase of activity is observable; at Notting- 
ham, in spite of this being the dull season, a very fair 


demand is made for woollen goods; and the Irish linen | 


markets are recovering from their recent depression, 
Prom all the other seats of industry, equally cheerful 
accounts have been received. 

Tae Boarp or Trape Returns for the month ending 
the 31st of July were issued on Tuesday. Compared 
with the corresponding month of last year, they show a 
falling off in the declared value of our exportations of 
1,289,2602 At that period, however, the shipments to 
Australia and New York were at their height, and the 
total was tly unusually large, exhibiting an 


consequen 
increase of 377,105/, even over the prosperous month of | 


Jaly, 1853. With regard to imported commodities, an 
is again shown in the arrivals of wheat and flour. 
Other articles of food and luxury have also been taken 
largely into consumption. 
Spices, and tobacco, all figure for a decided 
increase.—Times, 

Munper near Croypoy.—A very horrible murder 
‘has been committed at a village called Cudham, a few 
miles from Croydon. A labouring man named Beagley 
tetumed from his work about half-past seven on tho 
‘evening of last Saturday, and found the cottage in 
Which care fast closed and locked. He broke a 

> together with his son, went in his wife’s 
bedroom. Not meeiving any answer to his questions, 
he felt about the bed, and put his hand into a pool of 
fomething wet, A light was procured, and blood was 
about the bed. On turning down the bed- 
the poor woman was found dead, and with her 


4H i 


Was discovered Beagley’s mother, an old woman 
of eighty; her skull was broken in, and her 
ise injured. She was insensible, but not 
pair of tongs, covered with blood and hair, was 
the first room; and the house had been ran- 
of a few pounds and some clothes. Suspicion 
to two men. 
MINGHAM Pret Status, originating in a 
ed by the people of Birmingham, and 
Birmingham workers from the design of a 
artist, has been inaugurated in the presence 
: dena an immense and enthusiastic crowd. 
: pressure that a lady received injuries 
which she died. - : 


peyote 


rf 


(ate has D Porsonine Case.—The inquest in this 
fad thet tet in the following verdict :—‘‘ We 
> . deceased, Emma Candy, died from swallow- 
sg! gantity of arsenic, by whom given we have not suf- 
evidence to prove.” The only additional witness on 
Was a former servant of Mr. Candy, who said 
house — master kiss Miss Huntley in the milk- 
Candy the latter was more mistress than Mrs. 
} and that Mrs, Candy had told her (the witness) 


! 
| 
| 


did also. Miss Lanchester, Miss | 


Couuers have been killed at Harpurhey, Lan- | 
the breaking of a rope by which they were | 


Tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, | 


frightfully disfigured by blows. In an adjoining | 
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that she had more than once seen her husband on the 
bed with Miss Huntley, in consequence of which she was 
very much troubled, and threatened to hang herself. 

Tue Curistians oF ALL Nations.—During the week 
which may be called “ the Queen’s week” in Paris—in 
the midst of the dazzling magnificence and loud enthu- 
siasm of that series of fétes—a meeting of the amicable 
emissaries of several nations, strikingly distinct from 
the greetings of the two crowned heads, took place in 
the same city. A set of conferences of the Christians 
of all nations was held at the instance of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance of London; at which, notes were com- 
pared as to the state of religion in the various countries 
| represented, and with respect to the best methods of 
extending its influences. 

DRUNKENNESS IN ScorLaAnp.—Mr. D. M‘Laren, of 
Edinburgh, has been examining various Parliamentary 
| returns relative to the sale of spirits; and from these he 
deduces the fact that, in the year from May, 1854, to 
| May, 1855, during which time the act relative to the 
closing of public-houses on Sunday was in force in 
Scotland, there was “ a decrease of no less than 957,830 
gallons of spirits as compared with the average con- 
sumption of the preceding four years. This,” he adds, 
“is at the rate of two-and-a-half pints of decrease for 
every man, woman, and child in Scotland, or, if one 
half of the population be assumed fairly to represent 
the young persons and others who do not consume spi- 
rits, the decrease will be at the rate of five pints per 
annum for each of the spirit-drinkers in Scotland!” 
The consumption of ale and beer also decreased during 
the same period. This decrease Mr. M‘Laren attributes 
mainly to the operation of the act, though he admits 
that the augmented duty on spirits may have contri- 
buted to the result. 

EnpowED Scuoots or IRELAND. — The Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the management of the 
endowed schools of Ireland are at present making a tour 
of the provinces, and have already elicited several facts 
showing that many of the schools are very badly man- 
aged, the funds, which are generally amply sufficient for 
a liberal education, being perverted from their original 
| design and wasted.- There are, however, some honour- 
able exceptions to this rule. 
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Postscript. 


LEADER Orrice, Saturday, September 1. 


Ir is said that the interview which recently took 
place at Vienna between the Duke de Montpensier 
| and his cousin, the Count de Chambord, was against 
the express advice of the Spanish Minister at that 








Public Affairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because thereis 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the worlds by the very 
law of itscreationin eternal progress.—DRk, ARNOLD 








THE PERILS OF THE NATION. 





Court. He urged that it was inopportune, and likely 
to be misconstrued; but the Duke replied that his | 
object was in fact political, and in the interest of the | 
Spanish dynasty, more especiaily of his wife. The | 
rinterview, therefore, took place, and has given rise | 
to much talking. 


The disturbances that occurred a few days ago at 
| Angers (Maine-et-Loire) are said to have been more 
| serious than was at first supposed. Angers contains 
a population of 36,000 inhabitants, and the working 
people of an entire faubourg marched in regular 
order on the town, and attacked the Prefecture. 
This disorder has been suppressed. 


There are’ rumours in Paris of the approaching 
abdication of the Queen of Spain. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times (Second 
Edition, Friday) says:—“ After a comparatively long 
period of silence respecting Austria and Austrian 
policy, it is again stated in high quarters that this 
Government has reason to be satisfied with that 
Power; and it is not unlikely that the Ministerial 
journals will be instructed to speak on the subject 
in the sense indicated.” The Paris correspondent of 
the Post (Second Edition) says:—‘ Within the last 
few days, I have reason to know a very active corre- 
spondence has taken place between the Cabinets of 
Vienna and St. Petersburg. Russia is not satisfied 
with Austria.” 


The medical staff of the Turkish Contingent have 
addressed a memorial to Lord Panmure, complaining 
that they are not given field and servants’ allowances 
like the other officers of the force. 


Dantzic, August 30. 
The Geyser has arrived. Authentic information 
has been obtained in the fleet that the Russians lost 
upwards of 2000 men at Sweaborg. 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO THE NORTH. 
It is now definitively arranged that her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, and the Royal Family will leave 


Last winter a British army was sacrificed. 
Public resentment ran high, and a few Minis- 
ters were driven from place and power. But 
the aristocracy retained the helm, though 
Constitutional Reformers, Administrative Re- 
formers, and State Reformers imposed on 
themselves the task of propelling the Execu- 
tive in the right direction. We are by no 
means sure that punishment fell, in the 
spring, upon the heads of the really guilty 

ersons. Still less can we deny that Lor 

Pscuaeitee and Panmure, stimulated by 
the energy of public opinion, set matters on 
a better footing, and brought the general 
body of officials to a more appropriate sense 
of duty. But they have hitherto had the 
season in their favour. No second hurricane 
has yet invaded the Black Sea; the rainsand 
snows of another winter have not tested the 
improved arrangements of the camps in the 
Crimea. The time of renewed trial, how- 
ever, is approaching, and the nation must 
look to its army. 

- The disasters of last winter have not yet 
been appreciated. Lord PatmEnson tells 
us that an unprecedented increase of our 
military forces a taken place, the number 
of men enlisted in the present year being 
double the amount ever before enlisted in a 
single year. These troops, he adds, are 
magnificently equipped, and animated by the 
highest spirit. Their equipments may be 
more “ magnificent ” than serviceable, and of 
their manly spirit there is not a question; but 
have we, or shall we ever have again, such a 
body of soldiers as were slain, or smitten by 
pestilence, or rotted by fever, or frozen, or 
starved in the last campaign? Are our 
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formerly? Do th resent the yeoman 
of our vers Fo or ig are ees not the 
overflow of our artisans and town popula- 
tions, morally and physically inferior to the 
former race? We much fear that the twent 
thousand who perished last winter Pata 
criminal neglect, or through official impotence, 
can never be replaced. They constituted 
our military backbone, and emigration, the 
high rate of agricultural wages, and other 
circumstances, have led to a result which the 
best authorities admit and deplore—namely, 
that the qualities of the British army are 
deteriorating. Not im courage, not in de- 
votion, not in patriotism or soldierly spirit, 
but in that solidity, weight, and steadiness, 
which marked the original British yeoman. 

Among consequent evils, one is likely soon 
to be felt. We shall be astonished if the 
second army exhibit powers of physical 
endurance equal to those of the first. But 
those powers, it is to be feared, will be 
tested to the utmost, by the rigours of 
the coming winter. We have long heard 
of the note of preparation; is the sum- 
mons obeyed in the arsenals at home, or at 
the seat of war? 

If the public reports, which are in perfect 
harmony with private information which 
we continually receive, do not materially 
deceive us, the prospects of the army 
before Sebastopol are gloomy indeed. The 
men pass through their daily routine of 
toil and. peril with noble perseverance ; 
the officers suffer their sickening fatigues 
with resignation, though not without com- 
plaint; but feelings of despondency, if not 
of resentment, are gathering’ in the camp. 
Fifty or sixty soldiers are killed every night 
in the trenches; the hours of rest are 
abridged; the season will speedily be clouded 
by auguries of the advancing winter, and 
still, whether with or without a victory at 
the Redan and Malakhoff, there will be long 
months to pass in the weary graveyards of the 
camp. Scarcely a hut has been erected, ex- 
cept asa hospital or a store; the thousands 
which were built and paid for in England are 
gone, no one knows whither; the new thou- 
sands in preparation cannot reach the heights 
of Sebastopol before Christmas, and the snows, 
the freezing rains, the bitter and cutting 
winds of this second winter, will find two- 
thirds of our noble army crouching, shivering, 
benumbed, in wretched hovels and tents. 

Already the railway needs reparation. A 
few wet days would derange it, almost irre- 
mediably. Only now we hear of attempts to 
renew the rails, or to repair the foundations. 
Yet upon this means of transit the entire army 
depends for ammunition, for guns, for stores, 
for fvod, fuel, and winter clothing, if, indeed, 
winter Clothing be provided at Balaklava. If 
the locomotive ‘id the horses can drag up 
sufficient supplies, the exhausted men, after 
their vigils in the trenches, their vigils in the 
tents, their toils by day, and toils by night, 
will have to drag or carry them, each to his 
own quarters, over rough and broken ground 
for there is scarcely a practicable pathway it 
the camp. 

Here we are, then, this second autumn, 
counting the omens of another desolate 
winter. We had our agony and passion last 
spring. We broke into a storm of patriotic 
anger ; we overthrew a government; we drew 
to light the secrets of misrule ; we confessed 
our sins, and exposed our shame; yet the 
recurrence of the dangerous period threatens 
to bring a recurrence of calamities, only less 
appalling, arma by far more culpable 
neglect. For, if the inclement season over- 
takes our army, unhoused and unprovided, 
with a broken road from Balaklava to the 
camp, and land-transport service disgrace- 





attack troops with a virulence more 
deadly than the fire of Sebastopol—whose 
will be the infamy? There must be infamy 
somewhere, for it would be infamous, in spite 
of warning and experience, with unlimited 
means and unlimited power, to sacrifice 
another gallant British army, glorified as 
much by its gem & patience under suf- 
fering as by its achievements in the field. 
What will any amount of military suc- 
cess be worth if every winter is to ac- 
cumulate materials for a new Sebastopol 
Committee? And what will have been the 
value of evidence or example, if national 
crimes are to be committed and the authors 
to go unpunished? There is despondency 
in the camps of the Crimea, and it is the 
fruit of gloomy anticipations. But the nation 
will share the guilt of its rulers, and deserve 
the resentment of its brave and faithful ser- 
vants, if it licenses a government of incapables 
to squander millions of money, and thousands 
of lives, only with the result of superadding 
one disgrace and one disaster to another. 

The war, as it is at present conducted, 
seems to be planned upon the principle of 
doing as little injury to the enemy as possible, 
at the greatest possible cost to ourselves, 
Our naval parade in the Baltic for 1855 is 
represented in our naval estimates by a cost 
of nearly eleven millions sterling ; to compen- 
sate for which we have swept with fire the 
islets of Sweaborg, and blockaded the Rus- 
sian ports. Our system of blockade, how- 
ever, is so contrived as to be an inconve- 
nience, rather than an injury, to Russia. In 
all previous contests, Great Britain contended 
for, and enforced,the most rigorous principles 
of maritime law. But, in deference to the 
French Government, we have waived the 
right of seizing Russian goods in neutral 
bottoms, so that an extensive Russian trade 
is carried on in defiance of our cruizers, 
while large sums of gold find their way from 
London to St. Petersburg, in exchange for 
the hemp, flax, tallow, and linseed which 
reach us through the neutral ports. Thus 
we blockade the Russian shipping; but we 
do not cut up the Russian commerce. We 
deprive our own merchants of the advantage 
of the regular trade with the Baltic, while 
we benefit the shippers and traders of Prus- 
sia. Upon these loose principles the war 
ean never be so pursued as to coerce the 
enemy. How can we assail or coerce a 
power whose maritime fortresses we dare 
not batter; whose commerce, enabling her 
to support the war, we dare not destroy; 
whose territories we declare to be unassail- 
able; whose “honour and dignity” are to 
remain intact? Army after army sinks down 
in the vast abysmal grave before Sebastopol; 
we neglect our soldiers, cripple our fleets by 
short supplies of arms, and yet, with fasti- 
dious exactitude, consult the pretensions of 
every neutral, and disclaim alike the right of 
revolution and the right of search, the one 
agency, perhaps, as formidable as the other. 

And now that returning winter gives peace 
to Russia in the Baltic, “ Generals November 
aud December” are likely to do her work in 
the Crimea. We seriously believe that, un- 
less the action of our public departments be 
quickened, and that speedily, another disas- 
trous crisis will arrive before Sebastopol. If 
there are no men of genius in the nation— 
that is, men of capacity and resolution—at 
least let not official sloth betray to death a 
second British army. 

THE PROMOTION OF LABOUR. 

Tue working-class ought to be prepared to | 
watch their interests with prudence, and with 


ceaseless vigilance; for a time is coming in | 
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[No. 284, Saturpay, ; 
fully a if disease and cold! which their strength must be better ni 


ciated. We have foreseen this ti 
since our journal has existed we 
ceased to prepare for it. ‘Already we a 
evidences of its approach, and we are the 
hopeful, since every advantage can be 
without violence, without contest, vite 
bitterness of feeling between man and 
We know well enough that, as in = 
all opportunities, there will be 
suggestions, and that amo ? 
will be many suggesting ME 
in order to snatch advantages 
most usefully gained by taking them patiently 
as they accrue. We believe, however, that 
the po of a Naa as ioe to any mi 
that kind wi ound in the influences 
the time. It is one of the 
attendant upon war, that the greater 
nism supersedes the smaller, and bri toge- 
ther as friends those who have been foes, 
As a danger out of doors will unite a 

so a war with a foreign country should bri 
members of the nation together, and in the 
common nationality merge distinctions of 
class. penser vase have been taken in that 
direction, and we foresee yet greater 

In the army itself the value of the rocking. 
class has been felt. Labour has been or 

anised to act with chivalry, and in such 
Bodies as the Land Transport Corps and the 
Army Works Corps we see industry take its 
place, corporately, amidst the powers of the 
country. It is an instructive fact that the 
members of those bodies are paid more ad- 
vantageously than the common soldier; and 
why ? Because, avy intelligent workman will 
answer us, the member of the. industrial 
regiment has more of an art than the com 
mon soldier, and can produce more—even 
produce more in the shape of deadly ma- 
chinery for destroying the foe. But the 
very comparison has assisted to elevate the 
pay of the common soldier. In the mean- 
while, a sensibly larger promotion has been, 
opened from the ranks to commissions, and 
many a gentleman with an epaulette on his 
shoulder has reached his position through the 
working-classes of the army. _ 

The advantages, however, which we foresee 
for the working-classes are coming in yeb 
broader shapes than these. Following on 
the emigration, the enlistment has told upon 
the numbers of those who are available 
domestic labour, and we see that farmers are 
put to it for the means of gathering in their 
crops. The difficulty has been felt in Au+ 
tria, where whole corps of the army hare 
been disbanded for the purposes of the har. 
vest ; and in our own country the soldiers of 
regiments have been permitted to assist. 
Still these devices can effect,only & partial 
counteraction. Austria suffers, by declining 
from her military strength ; 


ot 


and home-sta- 


tioned regiments cannot supply the numbers 
that Pein <a carried we to say nothing 
of the regiments that must subsequently 
Messrs. Drax and Co. show where 
farmers must find their remedy. 


“With respect to the scarcity of harvest lt 
bourers,” Prom pik in a letter to the Globe, “ we cil 
not refrain from calling your attention to the 
that by the aid of the reaping machine, harvest 
may be, and is, done at the rate of 5s. a oer 
whereas in many cases, as you very ¢ 
as much as 20s. per acre is being paid. 
the introduction of the machine does not in any 
supersede the native labour of the farm, but 
shuts out the vagrant labour, the necessity jt ice 
every farmer pronounces to be @ curse. the rate 
named includes gathering and binding; day for 
of wages paid to the labourers is 3s, 6d. per 
men, and Is. 6d. for boys.” ‘ 


In the first place, then, we here see 
agricultural labour is rising in values 
we observe that in Ireland—ay, in 


the cage of 


which ean 4 


Ireland—reapers are getting 3s. or eveD sans 
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that they are worth in money, position, and 
mgm rights, without a word to disturb the 
armony of the national voice. 


leg 1, 1855. | 
= Inthe second place, there is every 
that machinery will be introduced 
sively into the rude labour of agri- 
that the farm labourer will rise 


uiture, and 
‘the rank of skilled labourer. It has 
to the 3 which has made the rustic 


ere ) the introduction of machinery ; for 
setsevitable result of machinery is to pro- 
duco in 8 larger quantity, and therefore to 
support a larger number of persons than can 
be supported by unassisted hand labour. A 
striking illustration of this sane rm is seen 
where the nee labour ae is to 
certain extent skilled has not only given 
: wer to the whole force in the 
Cnmea, bet has had an influence in raising 
the value of the common soldier. It is far 
from probable that the fields to which ma- 
is applied will produce less food; the 
therefore, support a larger number 
It is quite possible that with the 
of agricultural and sanitary science 
Bs ground will be reckoned by 
oo every speck of eart 
individual seed being accounted 
or. Lor is accounted for in 
cotton manufactory; and then the pro- 
ductivity of land will exceed an oist. 
ing ry an the meanwhile the 
inst effect of introducing machinery will be, 
to clevale the level of fvloatbnedl’ wages to 
that of manufacturing wages, to increase the 
return in food for every man in the country, C 
md ultimately to increase the number of at least the siege renderer! utterly hopeless. 
Inbourers in agriculture with higher wages. | How Prince GorrscuakorF ;magined that 
This, the first effect of war on the value of| he could effect these great objecus Temains 
labour, is likely enough in our day to be fol-| one of those mysteries that attend tho ©°D- 
lowed by another equally valuable. De-} duct of almost every commander, and rema.? 
pending for a. on the nation, requir-| for history to reveal. At all events, his plan 
ing the aid of all classes to extend the in-| totally failed, and he was forced to acknow- 
come-tax and other imposts to a wider level, | ledge, for the third time, that the serfs of 
ores of os —— _ past an are Te match for the freemen of Europe 
ly feel an increased anxiety to obtain the| in the open field. 
ot vi of the numerous classes; and} The PRE of the Allies had great ad- 
ee the value of the labourer will rise| vantages. In its front ran a river, not deep, 
politically. We believe that no ordinary agi-| it is true, but still no inconsiderable obstacle ; 
nos — extension = ate franchise | beyond that an aqueduct, forming, in fact, a 
me so much as the events 
of the last year. No doubt the results 


second river, with precipitous banks; and 
will be greatly facilitated by all that has 


beyond the aqueduct a low line of hills. 
The river was crossed by a stone bridge— 
been done by political pioneers for pre- | - 


politi the Traktir-bridge—and on either side was a 

Cie blic mind, for instructing the} ford. The bridge is a continuance of the 
ing classes to stand up in assertion | 
of ts, for extending education, for | 
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THE BATTLE OF THE TCHERNAYA. 
Tue Battle of the Tchernaya was an attempt 
on the part of Prince 
raise the siege. The means by which this 
was to be accomplished were discussed and 
decided at a council of war held on the 13th. 
Prince Gortscuakorr divided his forces into 
two corps d@’armée, placing one under Ge- 
neral Reap, the other under General Li- 
PRANDI. Each foot soldier was to take with 
him four days’ rations, and the cavalry as 
much provender as they could carry. Having 
imbibed copious libations of hot brandy, they 
were to descend the Mackenzie heights, 
Lipranpr with the seventeenth division 
leading the way, and moving by the left 
across the valley of the Chuliu, and Reap 
following with the seventh and part of the 
twelfth division, and forming on the right of 
Lreranpr. The whole line was then to ca 
the Tchernaya, seize the heights of Fedi- 
ouchine, and hold themselves afr eam to press 
the victory by an assault upon the rear of the 
Allies. Inthe meantime the garrison of 
Sebastopol, we are told, was to issue on the 
extreme left and right, and by these opera- 
tions, it was hoped, the whole position of the 
Allied army would hay. been enveloped, and 
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main road from Simpheropol to Balaklava, 
Mer rigt | and the road then runs on between the hills. 
bringing rent classes together, and, in The ford above the river is also opposite an- 
short, for familiarising the mind of all, from | other opening in the hills. It was at this 
— to the humblest citizen, | opening that the French right stood. On 
what we may call the naturalisation of the other side of the ravine the Sardinians 
Government. _This would restore to every | had established themselves on a hill of some 
jebomn Englishman his right to a vote in | elevation, fronting Tchorgoun. Here the 
a of the member who taxes him, of | Tchernaya receives the waters of two tribu- 
ae Set who governs the county, |taries—the Chuliu flowing from the Mac- 
sari The en officer who governs the | kenzie heights, and the Sukiai ranning from 
. by — ng enon has been eX: | the valley of Baidar, The Sardinian position 
feat, os u unmistakable eyi- | partly fronted the Tchorgoun-bridge, partly 
ne yu epaliey, has been so flanked the valley below, and had its right on 
vin Doe ri edience to it, Ministers the Sukiai ravine. Still further to the right, 
ihe A the war more heartily than | across the Sukiai, were the Turks, who stood 
oes eae) have conducted their towards Alsou, and whose batteries played 
pend @ more liberal sense of the re-/ on the extreme left of Lrpranpr’s position 
thle to o Imposed upon them, and have been on {the Chuliu. It should be remembered 
verrule factions in Parliament that that the French guns faced, and the Sar- 
® ot trimming between peace and war, if| dinians flanked, the line of the Russian 
dot t g to the enemy. The time, | advance. 
bmn comenhen skilled labour advances | The attack was begun with the dawn 
tkilled ue of the common soldier, when | before the mist had rolled up the Mackenzie 
c.. ue uniecs to raise the value of} heights, and, it is said, while the Allies yet 
_—. a man, and when better | slept. The Sardinian pickets over the river, 
fyi Le, a promises to give the| after a spirited resistance, fell back over the 
tot think a rm ustrious citizen, We do| bridge of Tchorgoun. At the same time the 
because he 1€ worse of that happy time| French were assailed at Traktir-bridge, and 
relsed with, rge results are likely to be} also driven in. The attack on the Sardinians 
‘ out domestic discord. If the| was a feint, and the real battle developed 
great instinct, are ages by their own| itself further to the left. Crossing the bridge 
a and by the honestest men | on either side one heavy columrr rushed, with 
, they will be able to realige all! blind impetuosity, against the French left, 
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crossing the aqueduct and ascending the hill; 
but hotly received by Castovu’s division, they 
were routed and driven from the field. Mean- 
while the bridge had been carried and the 
French right and centre simultaneously as- 
saulted. As the enemy crossed the river, as 
he climbed over the aqueduct by means of his 
ortable pontoons, the Sardinian artillery 
ploughed through the masses, strewing the 
river and its banks with dead. Nevertheless 
the Russians pressed on ; at one moment the 
French seemed in the act of retiring, and the 
Russians must have entertained a fleeting 
delusion that they were winning the battle. 
But the Zouaves in front had only fallen back 
upon the main body; and in a moment the 
divisions of Favonzevx and De Fratty 
were firing terrible volleys into the heaped 
and unformed masses of the enemy, and ere 
they had recovered from this rough handling, 
the French were on them with a cheer, hurl- 
ing them back into the Sardinian line of fire, 
and beyond the Tchernaya. Three times, in 
this manner, were the bridge and river bank 
taken and retaken; with such obstinacy and 
impetuosity did the enemy fight. After the 
third, he came on no more, but gathered 
himself up as well as he might, and retreated, 
pursued by the Sardinian rifles. There were 
some thousands of cavalry in the plain of 
Balaklava fiercely desirous of leaping upon 
the enemy, but the chance did not offer, and 
they remained inactive. Why the Allies did 
not follow up the blow thus heartily dealt is 
ascribed by General Sirpson to the inferior 
numbers on the field; but ought they not to 
have been superior? The non-use of the 





cavalry is justified by the fact that it would 
have only been Balaklava over again; that 
the Utmost Pexissrern could hope to win 

*-« a few prisoners; and for —_ small 
vid not risk his noble horsemen. 
a a that the enemy retreated 


It is ae true - t ‘ti 
under his guns upon - Very S'Pong post we 


would v” 





EXAMINATION TiSTS. 
A controversy has been lately gou.,% 07 #0 
the columns of some of our contemporarie< 45 
to the expediency of adopting the vivd voce 
method of examination for civil appointments. 
The disputants appear to have forgotten that 
it is partly a question of time. The vivd woce 
examination of two hundred or three hun- 
dred candidates would wear out the examiners, 
the examinees, and the public, who are ex- 
pected to form a judgment of the impartial 
character of the examination, and who, to do 
so, or pretend to do so, properly, must sit 
it out. 

But the grand and fatal objection to the 
adoption of vivd voce examination for prizes 
is, that it is essentially and inherently unfair. 
Questions given on paper are the same for all 
the candidates. But questions asked vivé 
voce are not the same, or anything like the 
same, for all the candidates. No human 
examiner (much less any set of examiners). 
can make them so; especially when the ex- 
amination is not confined (as at Oxford) to 
particular books, but ranges over whole sub- 
jects. Equally impossible would it be fairl 
to register and estimate the answers of all 
the candidates, Even the most practised 
examiner has to think almost as much of his 
next question as of the last answer of the 
examinee. 

At Oxford (which is quoted as the vivd 
voce model) there is no vivd voce examination 
for the university scholarships, where the 
competition is strictly between man and man, 
and exact comparison is essential. There is 
viva voce examination for the classes, and oc- 
casionally (very rarely) it decides a man’s 
class. But generally the class vivd voce is 
understood to be of very little importance. 





First class men often pass wretched vipd voge 
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examinations, third class men very good ones ; 
and one who visits the schools may ob- 
serve that three of the examiners are looking 
over papers while the fourth examines—a 
clear proof that the result is not to tell for 
mueh in their common judgment. It is to 
the pass examination, where the object simply 
is to ascertain whether the candi knows 
anything about a certain book, that the real 
usefulness of the system is confined. There, 
in cool and experienced hands, it may serve 
good ends both of justice and of mercy, by 
— eunning plausibility and helping out 

owledge which has been imperfectly ex- 
pressed on paper. For some “pass” men 
are sly enough to cloak their ignorance on 
paper in a mist of words, while others, from 
being totally out of the habit of writing, are 
almost destitute of the power of literary ex- 
pression. We need scarcely say that candi- 
dates for the civil appointments ought to be 
able to express themselves on paper, and 
ought to get no marks for any knowledge 
which is not intelligibly expressed. 

The apprehension that if the examinations 
are not conducted publicly the examiners will 
be earwigged and corrupted, is perfectly pre- 
posterous, if the examiners are men of any 
character and position. And even if such a 
—_ really existed, vivé voce examination 
would not obviate it; since, in the first place, 
it would be easy to cog the questions without 
the slightest risk of discovery; and, in the 
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tions, or success in the college steeplechase, 
as the proper cheat of their expensive resi- 
dence at Oxford ¢ 

Muscular strength is not to be confounded 
with practical vigour. The priceless trea- 
sure of the college boat is often a mere hu- 
man bullock ; the pride of the cricket-field a 
beer-barrel with strong arms and a quick 
eye; the winner of the college steeplechase 
a bullet-headed individual of the jockey 
species, with as little intellect 4s nature can 
put intoa man. Sent to India, or any other 
place of intellectual employment, they would 
sink into abject indolence and brutal self- 
indulgence. If your young civil servant has 
a strong body as well as a strong head, all 
the better: he may stick pigs in India, 
though he will find rowing and cricketing 
rather at a discount in the tropics. But the 
strong head is the essential thing ; and this, 
and all generous ambition, as well as con- 
scientious industry, are to be found, in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, among the 
reading men. To give a list of great states- 
men, Indian or others, who haye not been 
athletes, would be superfluous till we are fur- 
nished with a list of those who have. 


A clear-headed and ambitious bo ‘ Maough 
he may not have a lite turn, wi) be sure 


to acquire the literary knowle: 


. : vie'dge which is 
required for an appointme”.t and which is 


thereby made a practiog) object to him. 
Great men are cite’, who knew very little, 





second place, as the result must be made up 
of two elements, the “ paper work” and the 
“vivd voce,” the vigilant public could never 
be sure whether the element which they had 
seen was or was not altered by that which | 
they had not seen. The attempt to use - 
imperfect and fallacious a test of a» . *° 
miner’s fairness would only lead + 4 
less jealousies and unjust imp” a0 gn . 
better way would be, givi- + papers nf 
aper as at pres. 48 the questions on 
er 
eee .-~se"s, to keep the papers, and 
~ i o0'en to inspection in case of any 
appeal ‘against the results of the examination. 
Wu the best way of all is to appoint trust- 
worthy men as examiners, and then to trust 
them. It will not do to be poisoning 
everything with suspicion. Mr. Buackert’s 
letter to the Times upon the subject re- 
minded us a little of a certain Athenian who, 
in a highly excited state of public feeling, 
discovered a plot for burning the arsenal by 
sending in a water-gnat with a lamp wick. 
But an “ Oxford anions answering Mr. 
Backer in the same journal, throws doubt 
upon the whole system of examination for 
public appointments. According to him, it 
is not the men who acquit themselves cre- 
ditably in examinations that are fit for ap- 
pointments in India or elsewhere, but the 
non-reading men—the pride of the cricket- 
field, the leader of the college steeplechase, 
the priceless treasure of the college boat. 
Success in examinations appears, according to 
this witness, to be more a test of self-suffi- 
ciency than of anything else. 


This is rather alarming evidence. But if 


it is true, the first consequence is that the 


“Oxford Examiner,” and the whole system of 


which he is a part, are an expensive and pes- 
tilent imposture, and ought to be abolished 
with all speed. Nothing has been more dis- 
creditable to the Oxford Dons in all the con- 
troversies in which they have been recently 
inyolyed, than the hatred they have shown 
for the claims of intellect, even as tested by 
their own examinations. They seem to forget 
that they are thereby repudiating their duty, 
which is to recognise intellect, and train it 
for the service of the State. Their self- 
exposure becomes offensive. We wonder 
what sort of advice the “Oxford Examiner” 
gives his pupils, and whether he bids them 
aim at success in the university examina- 


d, theref 4 
and, therefore, W~ 14 have failed in examina- 
tions. Thev . 


thi ~~, knew very little, because no- 
Wee” required of them. The Duke of 
g- ~LINGTON, peers, did not know the 
4tst book of Euclid; but will anybody tell 
|us that if the first book of Euclid had stood 
‘in the Duke of Wexuineron’s way at the 
entrance of his profession, he would not have 
surmounted it ? 

Of course we do not deny that there are 
such things as mere bookworms who succeed 
in examinations but are destitute of prac- 
tical power, thanks, in great measure, to our 
neglect of physical education. But surely 
there is common sense enough even in the 
heads of parents to prevent a purblind 
Dominie Sampson from frequently becoming 
a candidate for political employment. Even 
if we get two or three occasionally, special 
work may be found for them. The govern- 
ment at Calcutta probably has op lag 
for a few pundits. A mere animal, on the 
other hand, is good for nothing. And, 
therefore, it is not on that account that we 
would give up the test of examination. We 
will give it up only when we find one more 

erfect in itself, and equally free from the 
influence of nepotism and corruption. 


DISRAELI AND BOLINGBROKE. 

A PROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
ALTHOUGH history may not, as a despairing 
philosophy has sometimes dreamed, repeat 
itself, although no two characters are alike 
really, yet certain broad and coarse resem- 
blances may be traced between epochs, as 
between men. Thus the English and French 
revolutions, the characters of CHARLES and 
Louis, CromweEtt and Napro.ron, have been 
laid out in parallel lines, but neither the events 
nor the characters have any resemblance ex- 
cept that the revolutions were revolutions ; 
that the kings were kings who died on the 
scaffold ; the usurpers great and success- 
ful soldiers. Thus, also, there is a similar 
shadowy likeness between Lovis XIV. and 


Witiram and Martporoves, and the pre- 
sent contest. Both monarchs were aggres- 
sive ; both found themselves face to face with 
Europe, or nearly so; both were served by 
astute Ministers ; both were opposed by a 





the Czar Nicnoxas; between the wars of| the English 
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confederacy, in which England layed 
spicuous St But Sev bre a 
analogy ends; so far, nothing is fancy 
fact ; we neither can nor desire to ear 
farther. The Mar.zoroven of the 
grand alliance has not yet ap 
scene; and if he had, it is no our function 
to predict his victories. 

A kind of parallel more fanciful, more eq. 
pricious, more serious, yet infini y trivial, 
claims our notice. In the war of the Sue. 
cession, MarLBorovGH won all the yi 


te | 





BoLInGBROKE made the peace. And what 


ace, good reader, was it, but the of 
Dtrecht ?—the opprdbrium of English hig’ 
tory. : 
‘We have remarked that our Martzonoven _ 


has not yet stepped forth from the ranks: 
but our BottyeBroke is already in silent 
evolution; is already learning his part; 
anxiously rehearsing in private life the 
liminaries of a peace of Us 

teenth century. 

_ Yes; there is among the pretenders to 
British statesmanship and national leader- 
ship one who takes Boxineproxe for his 
model—one who sets up Hewry §r. Jouy on 
a pedestal, and worships at its base, The man 
most anxious to wield the war with Russia, 
so far as England is concerned, the man most 
anxious to have an active finger in the making 
of the peace with Russia, Mr. Bengasi 
DisRakLt, is fain to believe himself the Bo- 
LINGBROKE of the nineteenth century; in 
short, the latest edition of Henry Sr. Jouy, 
bound in the Toryism of the Desert. 

Mr. Disraexti has ae to 
a great variety of heroes. He has painted 
Alroy; he has lyrically sketched Contarini 
Fleming ; he has idealised Baron Rorus- 
curity and Lord Joun Manners; he has 
rhapsodised Lord Gzorez Baxmixcx. The 
e ae Duke” was not beneath him; nor, 
as he thought, was Sir Ropert Pset above 
him. But these were the “ fancies of a 
wasted youth ;” these were the capricious 

reludes of the der strain that his man- 
Rood would elaborate. True, it was not 
his to write the “ Revolutionary Epic” after 
all; it was not his to be the prophet ote 
England ; it was not his to be the impro 
squire of all the squires—the head and front 
of the bovine policy. Far higher destimes 
were reserved for the Arab who made his way 
into the councils of the Anglo-Saxon ; 
had given him a commission to write, not & 
new decalogue from some Welsh Sinai—but 
another novel, of which the hero should be 
BOLINGBROKE. 

We confess we were alarmed when we 
heard it. And with reason. For does 
DisraELt propose to become one of olt 
rulers, and to have a hand in conclu 
peace with Russia ? What statesman 18 
| idol of his heart—Cuarnuam ? No; but 
| author of the peace of Utrecht; the man W 
helped most to break up the European prov’ 
| federacy against Louis XIV. by here 4 
| doning our allies ; the man who barte t 
country’s honour for a mess of gee be 
you were to pick out two men who made 
name of England the synonym of treachery 
on the Continent in the eighteenth century, 
they would be Borrxesroxe and 
Yet the former is the idol of Mr. Drspaztt. 

For our part, at this time of day, we oe 
inclined to discuss the merits and demett 
of the treaty. It was the manner In er 


ini he trea’ 
Ministers made the oe 


pre- 
trecht for the nine- 





| 
showed the characters of the Ministers 
selves. ve it s 


“Whatever judgment we may ¢ ™ 

form,” says Mr. nape’ “. as to the polities neces 
sity of leaving Spain and America 1) of 
of Philip, it is impossible to justify the course 





and brought the Granp Mowargvy mom _ 
than once upon his knees, but Harrgy and ; 
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dangerous and inauspicious con- 
one every compensation that could 
and which the circumstances of the war 
as to require. France was still our formi- 
' iy; the ambition of Louis was still to be 


; : his intrigues to be suspected. That an 


’ 


i Minister should have thrown himself into 
: rani enemy at the first overture of negotia- 


3 
2 
By 


t 
i 


=e. should have renounced advantages on 
: ine . t have insisted; that he should have 
and almost attempted to secure the 
of Tournay; that throughout the whole cor- 
and in all personal interviews with De 
he should have shown the triumphant Queen 
tain more eager for peace than her van- 
adversary; that the two courts should have 
y conspiring against those allies without 
we had bound ourselves to enter no treaty; 
Ww 


Ha 


e should have withdrawn our troops in the 
of a campaign, and even seized upon the 
of our confederates, while we left them ex- 
to be overcome by a superior force; that we 
thus have deceived those confederates by the 
direct falsehood by denying our clandestine 
treaty and then dictated to them its acceptance— 
are facts so disgraceful to Bolingbroke, and, in some- 
what a less degree, to Oxford, that they can hardly 
be palliated by establishing the expediency of the 
itself.” ; 
"this ¢onduct that should furnish an 
example toany man, much more to an English 
statesman? But we forget. If Mr. Disrarwi 
be a statesman—he is not an Englishman ; 
for although birth may naturalise, in the eye 


iEEE 


tH 


of the law, it cannot naturalise in the eye of 


fact; and thus Mr. Disrartt remains an 


Arab, we were going to say of the race of 


Temiatt, although he has exchanged the 
purnous for the frock-coat, the turban for 
the round hat, and the Law and the Prophets 
forthe “ Craftsman’”’ and the “ Patriot King.” 
Indeed, Mr. Disraxvi is not wholly un- 
like Borrsesroke—a copy after, and a very 
long way after, the original. Lord Bo.rne- 
BROKE was not only a clever man, but a man 
of genius; not only a rhetorician, but an 
orator. He did not deal in mysteries; he 
hever said anything analogous to that famous 
bétise—“the age of ruins is past ;” he was 
brilliantly practical, even in his intrigues and 
oper Sam BoLiIneGBROKE had a vaster, 
sharper, brighter intellect than his Oriental 
imitator. His reputation as an orator did not 
rest on unrivalled proficiency in personal 
sarcasm; his fame as a man of letters re- 
or on something more substantial than 
alf a dozen second-rate romances ; his posi- 
tion a8 a politician rested on real, although 
d, ability; and, strangely enough, 

was the first to see that reciprocity of trade 
Was more beneficial than restriction. But 
e was an unsound, because an unconscien- 
tious “ose and, in spite of his incon- 
testab genius, he presents an example to 
be industriously ea If he shine 
ghily in the past, it is with the halo 
of corruption; a beacon of warning, not a 
watehfire of welcome. But like assimilates 


With like, and the imitatiy ave their | 

A e imitative must have their | _-.- 
visit older years, and they at 1 may 8 

model. Mr. Disrarii—we may have to re- | J - 7 eo Bees ‘ - 


member it more acutely some day—sclects 
his exemplar the man who did sell his 

country’s honour, and disgrace his country’s 
3 and who tried hard to hand over our 
won liberties to the tender mercies of 
perjured House of Srvarr. 





VICTRIX VICTORIA VICTA. 
AT THE TOMB. 

Tar Chapel of the Invalides is open; it is 
y time, but the dim religious light of a 
am fane sheds solemnity on the at- 
Mosphere ; the organ is rolling forth a solemn 
, a8 a lady is walking up the aisle to 
Pay the tribute of an inaudible prayer at 
© tomb of a departed hero. It is Queen 

TOTORIA at the tomb of Napo.zoy. 
me time since, in the pride of triumph, 
lat scldier, who believed militar 
embrace the whole scie 





that negotiation that ended in the peace of Utrecht. 
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away his step-daughter, Horreysp, against 
her will, to one of his brothers. The brother 
is gone; the eS lady survives only in the 
chivalrous melodies which mark her genius, 
and the “national” ditty of the Bonapartists. 
Some years after that unhappy marriage, 
the inflexible Naronzonx, hunted down, 
threw himself on the generosity of the Prince- 
Regent Gzorex. As well might he have 
thought to throw himself on the island of 
Atlantis. The “Footman” regnant immor- 
talised his meanness by caging his conquered 
adversary. Lovis Purirprs, the King of 
the retail-shopmen, imagined it a stroke of 
poliey to eonciliate the Bonapartists by 
reimporting the bones that Sir Hvupson 
Lowe had left entombed at St. Helena. 
The mortuary merchandise arrived; but no 
sooner were the bones in France than they 
were rejoined by the spirit, and thus revived 
that influence which, when the adulterated 
King of Commerce was shaken from his 
throne, re-established the Empire once more 
upon the ruins of the Republic. A chapel 
is the tomb of Napon£on, now authentically 
recognised as “the First,’ and the great 
successor of Grorer THE Fourth, the guest 
of Napoxzon’s successor, “ fidei defensor’’ in 
Protestant England, comes walking up to the 
Papal shrine while the organ peals forth the 
British anthem “ God save the Oueen.” Was 
it the Genius of the Poetical Justice who 
awoke the voice of that instrument, or was 
it the Spirit of Satire, diabolically playing 
on the sacred keys a lugubrious dance of 
death with more morals in it than that of 
HovseErn ? 
IN THE BALL-ROOM. 

The day closes, the gay and smiling band, 
small in number, for whom all around leave 
ample space, have spent the sunny morn- 
ing in the forest of St. Germain, before the 
quiet but luxurious dinner at St. Cloud; and 
now they swim into the atmosphere of light 
which fills the gteat pleasure-palace of Ver- 
sailles, the air vibrating under the music of 
master-hands with gaiety and passion. The 
lovely Empress must not dance, although so 
beautiful and graceful: the hopes of a 
dynasty impress their august veto upon that 
young Spanish lady of disputed parentage, 
and she can but smile upon the scene which 
others enjoy. The dance begins in stately 
fashion: Emprror and Qurern lead it, 
Prince and Princess take their places, 
courtiers follow in due degree, and etiquette 
reigns at the inauguration of the ball. But 
with dancing the blood warms, with the bril- 
liancy the head grows fervid, with the ease, 
the frankness, and the facility that wait 
upon every wish, vigilance is Tulled asleep, 
guardedness forgets itself, and pleasure rules. 


|Children, however exalted in rank, however 


cultivated, are free from the restraints that 


the example of enjoying in a freer fashion. 


|The Prince or Watzs and his sister waltz, 


for the Emprror has asked to see them. 
Stop a moment: who is it that has asked ? 
Do you not remember, some years back, 
loitering in Leicester-square, wandering some- 
times to Kensington Gore, not unknown to 
scientific societies, a grave man, down-look- 


‘ing, whose countenance was as much the 


subject of controversy as his genealogy; 
whose escocheon was said to be Dutch, and 
mind dull, although his name was Napo- 
leonic and his aspirations imperial? It was 
deemed to be presumption in him to “ mix” 


with the select society at the scientific 
| meetings; he was admitted on easier terms into 


| 


the circle of social refugees at Gore House ; 
he was thought to be only in his element 


on the pavement of Leicester-square. It 


y polities |sometimes happened, no doubt, that he was 
nee of life, gaye |standing on the pavement amongst the spec- 









tators kept back by the police, as 
Vicrorta passed. Now if that 
man had then said, “I will invite that wo- 
man to be my guest; I will give an enter- 
tainment such as she has never had before ; 
and, verily, I will put my arm round her 
waist,”’ the hearer would have laughed at his 
nose. Yet that has been done. 

Yes, children with their i un- 
restraint often set an example into which 
their seniors are hurried; and after WaLEs 
and the Prrycess Royax had whirled round 


in the waltz, then did Imperial France, 
olim “Lovrs Narotgzon,” put his au- 
dacious arm round the waist of Eng- 
land. Queen Vicroria lent to the 


seductive impulse, and her beaming counte- 
nance showed without disguise that verily 
she was pleased to be where she was—whirled 
in circles resting on the arm of the Chevalier. 

And what did Prince Atzert do? Smile, 
of course, a half-paternal approbation at see- 
ing the mother so like the daughter. What 
did the Empress do? Smile, of course, 
approbation to see her husband holding Royal 
Bugland in his grasp. What did anybody do, 
but fall in with the spirit of the on and 
Lov1s NaPotEon was master of the situation. 

It is not many years since that we heard 
a distinguished representative of practical 
science in this country declare that never 
more would war disturb the peace of Europe. 
That same eminent person, justly deserving 
of his country’s praise, has assisted in organ- 
ising an army against Russia. Yea, the 
same prophet of quiescence shall be found 
countenancing the project of Dunponaxp for 
exterminating the enemy by unknown agen- 
cies. Not long since, we heard a man quite as 
eminent, though not in practical science, 
declare that the part of the individual in 
public life had ceased—that civilisation had 
so completely established its order and rou- 
tine, that the influence of any statesman in- 
dividually would never more show itself in 
the world. Men yet more elevated have 
been heard to declare, in places not more 
private than the House of Commons, that 
“the system” would run its course, what- 
ever individuals might choose to do 
or think. Routine and civilisation should 
have assisted at the ball of Versailles—should 
have seen Windsor Castle invited to learn 
the art of giving feasts from Leicester- 
square, and have witnessed how graciously, 
how frankly, how enjoyingly Queen Vi0- 
roria entered into the spirit of the hour— 

Jamais en France, jamais 
L’ Anglais ne régnera. 

“Mais l’Anglaise ?” She reigns, and she is 
in France ; he reigns, “‘but does not govern;” 
and there are those who kneel to rise. Were 
all in that gay scene equally without thought ? 
Was every spirit carried away by the charm of 
the hour, or was there not a spirit which 
never forgets itself, whether watching the 
slow and reverent steps of the lady ? to the 
aisle of the chapel consecrated by Rome, or 
her womanly form resting on his strong arm, 
whirling her in the thought-escaping waltz ? 
* God save the Queen!” 





THE LAST OF YOUNG IRELAND. 
Suppose that Austria were remodelled in 
constitutional omarion Parlia- 
ment at Vienna—su an 
M.P. who edited a adlieaah journal at Pesth 
throwing up his seat and announcing that in 
consequence of Vienna centralisation having 
utterly degraded his country into a province 
he had resolved to abandon the cause of 
nationality and emigrate to America—would 
not the event be regarded as of some signifi- 
eance in relation to Hungarian, Austrian, 





and European affairs? No doubt: the fact 
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would be considered a grave fact in the 
Euro; system: the Hungarian M.P. 
would be watched as illustrating the felici- 
tous cohesion of Austrian affairs. 

Mr. Gavan Durry, member for New 
Ross, Ireland, in the English House of Com- 
mons, has thrown up the cause of Irish 
nationality and is going to Australia, and the 
event marks an a stage in the history 
of the Union which Prrr, to provide against 
dangers from republican and Roman Catholic 
France, accomplished in 1800. It is remark- 
able that Ireland and Scotland have taken 
about the same time to reconcile themselves 
to the loss of their nationality. The Scotch, 
united to England in 1707, struggled well- 
nigh up to 1750 against the provincialisation 
to which Lord Somers had reduced them : 
the °45 was, after all, an attempt to “repeal 
the Union.” Our English press has been 
making merry at Mr. Durry’s wailing fare- 
well to his country, somewhat forgetting that 
so short a time as 1846-50 the Irish re- 
pealers and republicans were in such strength 
that the English Government garrisoned 
Ireland with 70,000 soldiers, had martial law 
in two provinces, gagged the popular press in 
Dublin, and was trying an agitator or two for 
his life every term. It is too soon forgotten 
that Mr. Smirn O’Brien, one of the nobles 
of Ireland, the darling of a race with feudal 
instincts, was one year ago among our criminal 
convicts in Van Diemen’s Land, and that he is 
still an exile in a small house in Brussels with 
other political refu of all countries. The 
British journalist loses sight of the circum- 
stance that all continental politicians have 
been educated in the faith, quite sound up 
till 1850, that Ireland was to England as 
Lombardy is to Austria, or Poland to Russia. 
From the time that Henry II. got rid 
of the most dangerous of his Barons by 
sending them off to plunder Ireland, the 
country was, till the other day, in a chronic 
state of insurrection—a rebellion was the 
periodical incident once every ten years. It 
is not forty years since French statesmen 
caleulated as a matter of certainty upon 
striking England to the heart through Ire- 
land. In 1798 a storm and a fool saved 
Protestant England from the neighbourhood 
of a Roman Catholic ally of France. In 
1829 Ireland was again on the eve of suc- 
cessful rebellion—or so WELLINGTON thought 
when he described to the House of Lords, 
whom he had to convert, thehorrors of civil 
war, as the necessity for acceding to 
Catholic Emancipation, O’Conne.u, from 
that day up to within a year or two of his 
death, wielded independent sovereignty in 
Treland, doing little more than feudal homage 
to “ the Castle,” and at any moment he had 
but to whisper the word, and Ireland, headed 
by her priests, would have been in arms. 
His [associates, who ranged themselves into 
the party called “Young Ireland,” failed 
because he, still powerful against them, aided 
the English Government in withholding the 
priests from them, in precipitating the mili- 
tary and the law upon them. They were 
nearly all transported in 1849, just after he 
died, and out of the country went with them 
the fiercest spirits that make a conquered 
nation restive. 

One man of the “treasonable” confedera- 
tion escaped “law and order’ and Lord 
Crargenpon. Released from prison, he re- 
commenced the work in Ireland. But aban- 
doning the old cries of revolution and of “ re- 
peal,” the utmost “independence” he now 
agitated for was in the shape of an inde- 
pendent Irish in Parliament, whose 
object it should be to wring from competing 


nglish factions a measure of “Tenant 
Right” for the oppressed ts of Ire- 
land. Heno doubs hoped for more: but he 
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was resolved to be “ practical’ and reserved. 
After four years’ struggle he finds even this 
too much to aspire to; that English factions 
have bought up his confederates; that no 
“Tenant Right”’ is possible ; that the bishops 
are calmed, by British diplomacy operating 
on them through Rome vié Lovts Napo- 
LEON, into genteel disdain for Irish nation- 
ality ; and he leaves the country in disgust— 
the Ireland of to-day is no place for an Irish 
nationalist. The Scottish Lion’s self-asser- 
tion is not more ridiculous or more hopeless 
than the ambition of an Irish gentleman 
refusing to recognise that Dublin is as much 
& provincial city as York is, and that Ire- 
land has about as much nationality as Jersey 
can pretend to. 

e, something more than Liberals, have 
never quarrelled with the men, whether in 
Canada or in Munster, who have de- 
manded freedom from England: we know 
that Englishmen have not the liberty that 
men ought to have, and while not sympa- 
thising with rebellion in Ireland, we join 
with Irishmen in insisting on the concession 
to that country of political and religious 
equality. But, for the present, it is not our 
business to do more than recite the circum- 
stances which have baffled Mr. Durry. In 
the first place, the famine of ’46, which sub- 
dued Pret into Free-trade, and the “ exo- 
dus” which has been in permanence since 
1848, have nearly halved the population, the 
classesremaining being the non-revolutionary 
classes. The country that was left was not 
strong enough, whatever the grievance, to 
support 8 age movements. But the 
grievance daily diminished. The working of 
the Encumbered Estates Court reformed the 
landowners as the emigration eased the 
land tillers;—the railways, including the 
tubular bridge across the Menai, connected 
Treland by the intimacies of trade and inter- 
visiting to England ;—the island became a 
province, prosperous and®apathetic if not 
contented. The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill of 
Lord Joun Russet interrupted the process 
of international fusion ; the religious element 
was presented in the virulent shape, and 
then there arose a national independent Irish 
party in the House of Commons—the party, 
the Irish Brigade, which was strong enough 
in 52 to turn the balance against Lord 
Dersy. But Lord AperprEn resumed the 
policy of Sir Roprerr Peer; he declined to 
apply the act, which became a dead letter, 
and is all but forgotten. 
ABERDEEN’S sagacious offers of place and 
career, the members of the Brigade joined 
the Coalition, ceased to be mere Irish 
members, and are “ getting on.” Mr. Durry, 
left behind, heading now but three or four 
faithful followers, denounces, ere he departs, 
the corruption of M.P.’s, and the subser- 
viency of Catholic bishops and priests to Pro- 
testant masters. In truth he is conquered b 
circumstances. Rebel in heart and intellect to 
the English supremacy, a man of his stamp 
cannot subside into the routine of decent 
citizenship. But all this may be the best for 
his country. It would be more picturesque 
were Scotland an independent nation, but we 
trust the Irish province will at least be as 
prosperous as Scotland has become, and that 
in the imperial interests all these national 
distinctions will be forgotten. 

Mr. Durry has lived and leaves with dig- 
nity—the last of his class and creed. Too 
much confounded with too Celtic confede- 
rates, he has, among the many English 
Liberals to whom he has become known, 
been better understood as a man of calm, 
courageous, self-reliant character, never exag- 
gerating, always practical, In the long list 
of brilhant Irishmen who have battled with 





England, his name must ever occupy an 
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eminent place. At thirty h . 
pressed ninself on his crater — 
he had founded a creed in politics — 
school in literature, trained a poet in D. ; 
and an orator in ME,curr, oF 
tablished the journal, the Nation, which 
is European in fame, which 
O’ConnELL, and which is identified 1 
modern history of the country. In the 
to which he is going his eager and cop. 
scientious nature will find liberal work to do, 





We cannot believe that so keen and accom. 


plished a person will think of constructing 
any pure feah party: he goes asa i 
where he will enjoy perfect freedom aad 
a fine career; and it is the Colon ‘in its 
magnificent progress and perfect self. 
ment, which he will adorn and serve, 





MARSHAL RADETZKI AND LORD 
RUSSELL. ee 


From a Corr 
Italy there is this remarkable difference: the 
first, unwilling that polemical discussion should 





¢ espondent.) a 
Between the despots of Southern and Northern | 


render his subjects aware that his system of 
vernment is censured through the world, annihi- 
lates the press; while the Austrian Marshal affects 
to challenge the free opinions of foreign papers, 
especially when they come from al- 
though the Parliament, and sometimes even the 
Ministers themselves, indiscreetly raise their voice 
and disturb the Marshal’s favourite occupation of 
arresting, transporting, flogging, and 
confiscating property for imaginary or poli 
offences. The Gazzelta Officiale dh Verona, the 
Gazzetta di Venezia, the Gazzetta Offciale dj 
Milano, the Gazzetta Officiale Austriaca, with three 
or four other papers which, though 
unauthorised, are in reality the organs of the 
Austrian Ministers, are now uttering violent de- 
nunciations against the paltry and — 
observations suggested by Lord John 
Austria fears that even those remarks, if secretly 
communicated to the Lombard demagogues, might 
raise their hopes, therefore Radetzki, making them 
a pretext for offering to the Italians new 

phical doctrines of his own on publicinternational 
right, has, at length, condescended to honour Lord 
John with a reply. 

The Marshal’s first and favourite’ aphorism 
is, “‘ that when the sword has decided, there can be 
no further question about right, thereforeno appeal 
can be offered in favour of the Italians, who must 
henceforth be ruled by violence.” The seeond is, 
that “foreign statesmen and governments have 
no right to interfere with the internal admimistra- 
tion of other states,” although the Marshal's ex- 
cursions into the Ticino and the Papal § are 
ractically rather at variance with his theory. 
The third, that “ statesmen who have proved they 
are not wise enough to rule their own country 
should not criticise foreign governments,” mist, 
after Lord John’s exertions in favour of Austrian 

olicy, be regarded as shocking ingratitude. 
Vhile the fourth, that “ ee forms are 
a failure, as the experience of Englan shows, and 
that idle and unbridled speech creates 
and embarrassment, therefore the best form of 
government is that which makes the many obey 


Y |} and one rule,” is an opinion in which our 


beyond the Channel will perfectly agree. The 
fifth paragraph asserts that Lord John has ex- 
aggerated all that relates to Italy, whether no 
or south. We have, on a quoter Pe 
for our purpose, and shall, therefore, 
aallbcr ts cxgunainte for the Marshal to manage 
as he best can. . vi 
The epitome we have given of Radetzki’s 
straightforward political wisdom, which —_ 
itself into action, is a positive antithesis to 
coquetting liberalism of Lord John and 
Pabosietas, which evaporates mn words. be 
after ministerial and ex-ministerial me 
been circulated in Italy, new barrac peg 
prepared, new regiments of spies have Ys 
trained, new garrisons have been newer (ss 
private citizens and on the municipalities, ane | 
though to abstract public attention from 
misery by private sorrows and mourning, pen 
measure to prevent the fearful ravages rad 
cholera has fooe either purposely neglected 
strictly forbidden. That 9 man almost ninety 
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should thus at power which 
“ retain, a ae his should 
ities and advise Ministers to uphold 
law, is one of those anomalies of which 
‘boman nature has not offered many ex- 
The fact is, the Marshal cannot forgive 

sop seople who, in the streets of Milan, with no 
but knives and stones, for five days 
soldiers to retreat before them, dis- 
and defeated. Is it not strange that the 
ag rom who at Vienna affect a wish to 
pres! le of Lombardy by permitting 


Sent! ot 


and central congregations to meet, 

jn 1815, when Austria, dreading the effects 
Siacen’s return from Elba, first instituted 
‘should still keep Radetzki in Lombardy ? 

Fe taneels the provisions of M. Bach, M. Bruck, 


a of Janina’s self-will. Even 
the of the estates of the Lombard 
refugees, which, to avoid an old cause for discon- 
tent in the presence of new ones with the Western 

the Austrian Ministry was disposed to 


Ali Pacha 


relax, was resolutely opposed by the Lieutenant 
till the 7th of August, when he sent a notification 
that he to restore thirty-one estates, 


which were found to be of little or no value. It 
is thus that a spirit of vengeance, the master- 
passion of the ferocious old man, rules the wrecked 
and impoverished Lombards and Venetians, and 
dictates the arrogant doctrines of the Marshal. 

It is 8 sorrowful task for us to register the 
desolation which Radetzki’s maxims, applied to 
the art of government, necessarily imply ; still 
we must denounce them. Then will the English 

better understand the right Italians have 
the only one now left to them) to become con- 
spirators and revolutionists. 


GENERAL PEPE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Ova of the noblest men in the contemporary 
history of Modern Italy, the General Guglielmo 
died at. Turin, at the age of seventy-two. 
loss will be severely felt in England by the 
se x ge remember him in the circles of 
the Duke of Sussex, Sir Robert 
Wilson, Lord William Fitzgerald, and other noted 


men. 
The litary career of the illustrious Neapolitan, 
a in its object, affords an example 
courage, perseverance, and stability of opinion, 
which exile and danger never weakened, nor dis- 
2 epee: posal cag oh he = day when, 
en, he inscribed his name on 
the roll of the sala patriotica in Naples, which 
bore tt solemn title of ‘* Oath of freedom or of 
death, to the end of his long and painful career, 
he was faithful to his oath. In 1799, within a few 
months after having given that solemn promise, 
= poe ween ed, he was imprisoned, and 
exile, 
B apaaal a it would be impossible to 
eventful life for upwards of half a 
century; the deeds with which. his name is con- 
nected fill three octavo volumes of his Memoirs, and 
wewell known in England, as they were originally 
mour language. ‘There we find the 
me of the national cause of Italy mingled 
wi his own active gern In those volumes, 
Veni history he published after the fall of 
> aa ccaPemage of St. Bernard with the Italian 
; the le of Marengo; the siege of La 
j the battle of Mileto; King Joseph; Ge- 
oeaneral or General Luchet ; 
3 the combat of Reggio; the battles 
of Panaro, Occhiobello, Carpi, Bologna, and Ma- 
alata ane Bonaparte the 7 wguene-ork the 
: mu Naples in 1821; the unfortunate 
bt ental; the revolution of Spain; and the 
hie tee “ » but not inglorious struggle of 
848-49, pass rapidly before our eyes. 
General Pepe’s name is identified with all ‘the 
of Italian independence. His con- 
uke was to destroy municipalism, and 
wel Y one strong undivided nation. He 
@ not whether Italy were a coristitutional 
ain. an or a republic, but was ready to 
y anty that would secure her 
= ee ——_ had be- 
Wealth and honours upon him at court, 
tntered into a conspiracy with the other 
8. When the King asked him 
true, he replied: “I conspire against 
y use you are against the liberty 
If . 
. your Majesty were to grant 





if 


i 


Count Buol with an obstinacy that reminds | 


the constitution, we would pray for you, would 
consolidate your throne for ever; you would be 
adored by the Neapolitans.” ‘The advice was not 
followed, and the King fell unregretted. 

General Pepe’s conduct fully merited the words 
| addressed to him by General Foy, after the cata- 
| strophe of 1821, ‘* Vous avez été malheureux, mais 

vous étes resté sans reproche.” But it will be pleas- 

ing to the friends of Italy to observe that his 
| career began by opposing the hordes of Cardinal 
| Ruffo, and the brigands on the mountains of 
| Calabria, his own countrymen ; and it was chiefl 
| due to his own efforts that, ere the close of his 
‘life, the descendants of those very brigands, having 
| become honest patriots, enrolled themselves under 
ead officers to fight against the common 

oe. 

We need not speak of the private virtues of the 
man, they are written on the hearts of his friends, 
and need no publicity. May those Italian officers 
|who have shared with Pepe his last exile follow 
his noble example ; may they use the same self- 
|denial, perseverance, and honesty by which, for 
nearly sixty years, his military and political life 
were distinguished ; and may they achieve that 
great work which he failed to accomplish! 


Open Council, 


(IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARE 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS Him- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 











There is no learned man but will confess he hath 
much profited by reading controversies, his senses 
awakened, and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it 
be profitat.e for him to read, why should it not, at 
least, be toleraolefor his adversary to write.—MILToN. 


ITALY FOR THE ITALIANS. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Str,—We would thank “ An Italian” for his answers 
| to our questions—* Will the Italians accept nothing 
| short of a Republic?” ‘Do all liberals hold the views 
|for which M, Mazzini’s name stands ?” We believe 
|that there are a great number of “reasonable 
Italians” who share your correspondent’s opinions on 
these points. He then speaks of the monarchy of 
Savoy as “the only state in Italy where a king has 
kept his word,” as “ the only asylum of free thought.” 
| We join heartily in his appreciation of Piedmont. 
| Revolutionists would do well, before trying to dis- 
affect one Piedmontese subject towards his Govern- 
ment, to mark what Piedmont has achieved towards 
| the overthrow of the two avowed obstacles to Italian 
| nationality—what she has done to chase the Austrian 
{from the country, what she is doing to restrain and 
|diminish Papal influence within it. The scoffers at 
| the idea of an “ Italy for the Italians,” who tell us 
that they cannot govern and cannot be governed by 
themselves, will do well to look at Piedmont, and see 
what Italian institutions are doing to promote the 
mental and moral progress of the people, and to 
advance the physical and economical condition of the 
state. All honour to Piedmont as the bulwark of 
Italian liberty ! 

But, mistaking the object of our questions, “ An 
Italian” indignantly asks if they are to make their 
profession de foi to European diplomats or to English 
officials ? We deprecate too much the habit of 
seeking aid whence no aid can come to recommend 
any such fallacy. We are sensible that England has 
forfeited her right to the confidence of oppressed 
nations, through the selfishness and cowardice of 
her foreign policy. Only inasmuch as the English 
press may influence Italian affairs, do we ask for 
information for it respecting them. It was to Italians 
that we said, “Know what your creed is, and see 
who among you subscribe to it.” 

We hold the European system, and England’s 
share therein, in as much abhorrence as any can do; 
but we have too much faith in Italy’s future to in- 
vest it with the supreme power which “ An Italian” 
does, when he asserts that this system prevented the 
Italians from attaining their full rights in 1848. The 
| European system had nothing to do with the failure 
of the Italian movement, and those who wilfally ig- 
{nore the real causes of that failure are doing their 
| best to insure its repetition. 
| Most assuredly that revolution was called for by 
the “ national will,” and was of no sectarian origin. 
|The Papal States called for civil equality, and all the 
| Italian States, with one voice, clamoured for the extir- 
| pation of foreign rule. This is a desire deeper and 

\diviner in the human heart than any that a mere 
sect could implant. It is Nature’s prompting, who, 
every time alittle silence is made for her to speak in, 
will speak in Italy for national independence. In what 
the nation willed in those years the sovereigns were 
compelled, willing or unwilling, to acquiesce. What 
a Pius IX. and a Charles Albert gave to the Papal 
States and to Piedmont, Naples, Tuscany, and Lucca 
wrung from a Ferdinand, a Leopold, and a Bourbon, 








———————__j 
In February, 1848, the Italian States obtained their 
constitutions, yy in the —e month the “ pe a 
government ustria its “ paternal” 
brought about its own Deadman, the five 
days that succeeded the 18th of March the 

unarmed, 





ere 


kingdom 
trians by the infamous treaty of Vienna, every city, 
with the exception of Verona, Legnano, Mantua, and 
Peschiera had been won back to Italy by the 
Italians. 


“ Guerra ai Tedeschi” was the nation’s cry, and 
now behold all the Piedmontese troo 


with such a sublime spectacle as this battle host of 
Italy’s sons palpitating with their common love of 
fatherland, ambitious but to be worthy of the name 
of Italians in winning back their birthright from the 
stranger? Glorious, indeed, was that gathering, 
never to be effaced from men’s memories even by 
the bitter, galling, scarce credible reverse of the pic- 
ture to which we must so hastily turn. 

On the 6th of August, 1848, Venice and Osopo 
alone remained to Italy of all that she had regained 
but six months before. What were the causes of 
this reverse ? Were Italy a corpse, as some would 
have us believe, we would not broach these ques- 
tions over her grave; but we know that she has only 
swooned, and the blood must flow from her veins 
that it may cease to stagnate at her heart. PF 

Italians had scattered the Vienna parchment to 
the four winds of heaven; English diplomats were 
struck dumb by the sudden wonder that fell on 
them. Whatever may have been the ultimate 
views of the French Republic, they had no influence 
at the moment. A Pius, a Ferdinand, a Leopold, 
were ciphers before the national will. Therefore, 
neither to the European system nor to one 
name can the failure of the Italians be attributed. 
The fault was their own, and theirs only. 

Disunion, distrust, and disaffection springing up 
among them before they had locked their country’s 
gates behind the Austrian, these were the causes of 
Italy’s failure. Disunion of the rulers, the leaders, 
the generals, among themselves; distrust in the 
ruled of their rulers, in the parties of their leaders, 
in the troops of their generals. Disaffection of the 
Piedmontese, the Lombards, the Tuscans, the Romans, 
and the Neapolitans to each other,—all these things 
combined rendered the operations of the leaders slow 
and unsystematic, paralysed the troops, and red 
their individual bravery abortive. While Charles 
Albert and Pius were disputing what should be the 
nature of the proposed Italian league, and where it 
should be formed—while each state was celebrating 
its mimic triumph, forgetful of the yet ungotten 
victory of the whole—while constitutionalists and 
republicans disputed whether Lombardy should be 
annexed to Piedmont, or should remain without a 
government till all could agree as to its form,—the 
wily Austrian, who unites to a fair share of brute 
courage both perseverance and discipline, stepped in 
among the divided hosts, and piecemeal won back 
his prey. 

Space forbids our pointing out how, by her own 
internal union, Venice escaped the general wreck , 
nor can we continue to trace the events that suc- 
ceeded the termination of the first campaignahow, 
when the Italians no longer held together, with what 
a wistful eye the European powers then regarded 
her divided states—but we put it to any Italian who 
took part in the affairs of 48 whether we have not 
traced their failure to its origin ? sti 

And, disastrous as this solution may seem, it is 
yet fraught with more hope for Italy’s future than 
any other. What the European system and English 
diplomacy has been, that they are likely to remain, 
as the corner-stone of the former is injustice, and of 
the latter, interest. So,*if the Italians count on the 
aid of either in their struggle for national indepen- 
dence, or admit that either possesses the power to 
frustrate it, theirs is a forlorn hope; w if 
they allow that their past failure lay in their own 
disunion, it remains with them to unite and to suc- 
ceed. Let them cease to look for help or hinderance 
from any but themselves; for only from within the 
nation, as from within the individual, can strength 
for action come. : 

We return to our original position, and, without 
clamouring for paper constitutions, we yet maintain 
that the Italians must decide what government or 
governments they will accept in the _— of fore 
rule. To the difficulties involved in this decision, 
mere overthrow of tyranny, gigantic as the under- 
taking may seem, is a light task. Naples seoms 
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bent her su’ to rebellion, and Austria 
on i bjects ole 


tage which they will without doubt gain, or will 
they again lose the first precious moments of the 
foe’s retreat in such a set of idle theories 
as a give him time to return before any be agreed 
upon 

Let Italians make the Peninsula their own; let it 
be formed into what mment or governments 
they p so that they be but Italian, and are 
bound er by one common league ; let those 
governments educate ge og and improve their 
physical condition by economical laws and 
administration ; let the Italian army be such as 
Italian soldiers can form, and the navy be such a one 
as Italy’s geographical position warrants, and then 
let us see what apie Europe will offer to the 
“just rights” of I s, and, if offered, what it shall 
be capable of effecting against them. : 

This is not mere paper-staining. National inde- 
pendence and prosperity for Italy may be slowly and 
certainly achieved if the one desideratum, unity, be 
not wanting. ies 

The question of an Anglo-Italian legion has too 
many sides to be touched on slightly, but we think, 
if “An Italian” can overlook the ‘apparent incon- 
gruity of a nation fighting the battles of other 
nations while their own remains unfought, he may 
yet find advantages in Italians being instructed and 
practised in the use of arms when it shall be time to 
wield them in their own defence. 

Let not “ An Italian” misconstrue our differing 
with him on the one point of Italy’s failure into any 
desire to palliate the conduct either of Europe or 
England. We feel Italian unity so all important to 
be obtained, and so omnipotent if obtained, that we 
must risk censure that we may be open to in having 
tried to show how deficient it has been in the past. 
That if not we, our children and our children’s 
children shall witness the union of Italians as a 
nation, and behold them prosperous in their national 
independence as the result of that union, is the 
faith of 

A Bewtever In ITALY FoR THE ITALIANS. 





MISS NIGHTINGALE. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Srtr,—I see by this week’s Leader that subscriptions 
are being raised to enable Miss Nightingale to 
establish an hospital on her own system of unpaid 
nursing. 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to make remarks on a 
statement which does not emanate from Miss Night- 
ingale herself; perhaps her friend Mrs. Herbert may 
not have intended to indicate the plan in its details ; 
yet while the subject is fresh in the mindsof all readers 
of newspapers, I would wish to say afew words. We 
have in England no vast influence at once exciting 
and controlling like that of the Catholic Church— 
none of the materials for creating an order of unpaid 
Sisters of Charity from the higher classes—for this 
is what an unpaid system implies. Undoubtedly 
there are characters of a ptoe ed noble and de- 
voted stamp—such characters as that of Florence 
Nightingale herself, who can carry out such a career 
with unabating energy—but among independent 
women, tempted as they are by all the employments 
and amusements of their rank, can she reckon on 
finding lifelong coadjutors ? 

Besides which, such a system would leave unaided 
one of the great movements of the age—a movement 
which it < so easily include—that of the endea- 
vour to find fresh modes of securing a livelihood to 
the female sex. There are so many women ener- 
getic, kind, patient, capable of perceiving the moral 
beauty of such work as Miss Nightingale’s, to whom 
money is, however, a necessity, both for themselves 
and for those near and dear to them. 

Where is the moral dishonour of working, even in 
a noble cause, for money? Man shall live by the 
sweat of his brow; and whatever the social creed, it 
is but too plain, and often too sad a fact, that woman 
must too. The barrister pleading for life, the judge 
administering justice, the physician healing the sick, 
the clergyman labouring for souls,—all these work 
for use, for benevolence, for religion, but also for 
money; and is not the labourer worthy of his hire? 
Apart from some extraordinary religious sanction, 
such as the Protestant religion cannot supply, no 
cause succeeds, no movement penetrates vitally in 
the heart of society which is not interwoven with 
the laws of that society. The same reasons which 
render the exertions of private companies and con- 
tractors so infinitely more efficient than those of 
government functionaries, give a double weight to 
those efforts of moral enthusiasm which are based on 
what I may term the political economy of the case. 
Schools are never truly satisfactory till they are self- 
subperting; what people i Bog they value and use 
to the uttermost, and for what they value they are 
willing to pay. I am quite aware that it will be said 
that the poor need nurses; but surely these nurses 


might be instructed and paid on the same principle 
as the functionaries of all other benevolent insti- 
tutions; but the rich and the middle ciass also need 
nurses, need them wotully, and would gladly secure 
intelligent service by payment. 

Those who will devote themselves to this work 
for the love of Christ and the human race, may still 
do so unpaid; when we find them, we will honour 
them as we do her whom a whole nation honours; 
but to let this great opportunity pass without some 
effort to extend the sphere of paid occupations for 
those many women, earnest and good, to whom it 
is a matter of daily bread, would indeed be to throw 
away a chance of organising one of those wisely- 
planned schemes which strike deep into the social 
life of a people, and fructify a hundred-fold, not in 
one, but many directions. 

I am, sir, your ovedient servant, 
A Supscriser—B?. 

Carisbrook, August 29th, 1855. 





ARCHDEACON DENISON. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Dear Srr,—I should be obliged if you would publish 
the enclosed letter. Yours truly, 
Josern Wotrr. 
Isle-Brewers Vicarage, August 27, 1855. 


To all my dear friends who addressed to me letters of re- 
monstrance for having given evidence in favour of the 
Venerable Archdeacon of Taunton, the Rev. George A. 
Denison: 

My dear friends, for thus I consider you, though we 
are totally at variance on this subject. You find fault 
with me, and therefore I shall at once lay before you, 
with the utmost candour, the sentiments and convic- 
tion of my heart and mind, and the motives by 
which I am actuated! About ten years ago I myself 
fell into the mistake of protesting against the ap- 
pointment of a gentleman to a highly responsible 
office on some foreign station. Now, though I could 
not retract at my dying hour one single iota of the 
observations I made at that time, I nevertheless ex- 

ressed my deep regret for the step I had taken, for 

Pfelt that it savoured of a spirit of persecution. I 

therefore not only communicated frankly my sin- 

cere sorrow to my friend the Rev. Doctor Mc Neile, 
of Liverpool, and also the Earl of Shaftesbury and 
others, but took good care ever since not to appear 
again as an accuser, and stood aloof in the cases of 

Dr. Hampden and the Rev. Cornelius Gorham; and 

only a few months ago, when I was excited with in- 

dignation at the Popish practice prevailing, not in a 

society composed of members of the High Church or 

Tractarian party, but in a society composed of mem- 

bers of the so-called Low Church or Evangelical party, 

I was about to protest openly against that Popish 

practice; but on reconsideration of the whole matter, 

I wrote to a friend that I would not give trouble to 

my old friends, and I desisted from my purpose. 

But it is another thing to be a persecutor, and an- 
other thing to stand up as the friend, DEFENDER, 
and apvocaTE of a godly, pious, philanthropic, zealous, 
devoted servant of Christ, and conscientious pastor of his 
flock, as I consider my most excellent friend the 
Archdeacon Denison to be, and, moreover, an atten- 
tive reader of the Sacred Scripture, I was present, I 
say—I was his guest—when he was studying the sub- 
ject of the Real Presence, and let me only state a 
dialogue which took place between him and me on 
that most important subject. 

I said to him: “ Denison, let us examine the sen- 
timents of the Fathers on this point!” Denison, in 
his usual manner, swung his arms about, and re- 
plied: “No, I have nothing to do either with the 
Fathers or tradition; I shall stick to the Scripture !” 
And to the Scripture he only adhered; and the re- 
sult of his investigation was, that the packed commis- 
sion at Clevedon, though they had perfectly made up 
their mind before they congregated to crush that 
excellent man, were forced to admit that his senti- 
ments were not Romish! What are they, therefore, 
Iask? 1 hear that they are condemned as Lutheran, 
Let this be granted for a moment for argument’s 
sake. Has the Church of England not decreed that 
any candidate for orders in the Church of England 
may be ordained by the Bishop of Jerusalem by 
simply subscribing the Augsburg Confession? And 
was not Bishop Gobat exalted to the sky by having 
offered openly in the Church of Jerusalem his right 
hand of fellowship to the Lutheran minister Valen- 
tiner, sent without episcopal ordination to superin- 
tend the Lutherans in Jerusalem? Is a doctrine to 
be considered orthodox at Jerusalem and heretical at 
East Brent? 

Let me declare openly to you, that if you succeed 
in depriving Archdeacon Denison of his endowments, 
you have deprived his poor parishioners®f an affec- 
tionate and benevolent shepherd. I want to know 
whether the Rev. Joseph Ditcher would ever give up 
the greater part of his parsonage for a school for the 





middle classes as Mr. Denison has done? Alas! 
there is frequently a great deal of truth in what the 
infidels say, “ that the Protestants have at times been 


the greatest persecutors.” And this is also ¢ 
by the conduct of the Protestants towards 
Hugo Grotius, and others; and I only 
openly, that if my friend Denison isnot 
live po res - shall produce more: example = 
strengthening the assertions of Hi Tholuek, 
Sidney Smith ! ra and 
Iam, my dear friends, 
Yours affectionately, 
JOSEPH Wourr, 


PRINCE ALBERT. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

Str,—Will you oblige your French = 
stating the offices (with substantial j PE 
tached) which are united in the person ; 
Albert? % i 

It will be interesting to know how far oné q 
in station has protested by his pr ba 
immoralities of favouritism, pluralities, and gine. 


cures; vices which it is now pretty evident 
largely contributed to sap the foaniattens of tae 


land’s strength. Enquiner 
Paris, August 25, 1855. 
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SUNDAY TRADING ONCE MORE. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sir,—In a former number, “ One of the Mob” sneers 
at my previous advocacy of a day’s rest to the shop. 
keeper; but he neither denies anything advanced, tor | 
yet palliates anything I denounced; he 
completely mistakes my position as the mob do the 
whole question. ‘The real question is, Shall we have 
one day in seven for repose or recteation, or shall 
we not?—it being understood, pay all the same. If 


we are to have a Sunday’s rest, I beg to ask both 
“one of,” and the whole mob, are shopkeepers 
to be excepted from that regulation? Is labour 


so light that they need to be lengthened in their 
hours, and days also? or is it impossible that in six 
days the people cannot, tf they will, supply themselves 
with all they require, swipes i I will not 
insult the mob by saying they cannot; and it thus 
becomes a case of will. Now, if it is for convenience 
required of shopkeepers to labour at their calling on 
Sunday, pray, dear mob, do be consistent, and agree 
to do the same yourselves; because it would be very 
convenient to your masters that you should do the 
same; and mark, if the law did not protect 
competition and necessity would soon 
There is ever some Jew, or some Judas, who will 
be stepping over wholesome regulations, and 
compelling habits publicly injurious. The Fae- 
tories Act both regulates the hours per day 
and the days per week to the labouring class, 
and that vastly to their advantage; and w 
we should be cut out of the same right or privi- 
ledge of law, is to one oe a a 
mystery. Of course, I may shut up my 
choose, but if my neighbour does not, I 
he gains; but if all are co none 
all have the same chance of time. Butit is 
to argue for a day of rest, for none deny its 
tages, both personal and social; what I contend f 
is the enforcement by law, in order that all may enjoy 
it. Of course, the “all” is bound by sheer necessity; 
and I have again to affirm there is no m 
the metropolis for Sunday trading, in either food or 
clothing. It is argued, “wages are paid too late. 
Let that be altered then; and the best way of arrir 
ing at it is bya strict enforcement of “no 
trading,” and by an earlier closing on 
nights, One of the surest signs of well 
ment is a fitting of means to the end for 
being; the retailers, as a class, are far too longem 
ployed already, and to add Sunday to theit 7 
too long six days’ hours is too bad, eve 
mob. ish 
It appears, however, the mob have no wish 
injure the shopkeeper; but that their rest ye ° 
advocated by a Lorp is the whole cause 
jection to the Bill. A noble reason, truly, pore 
by that mob, who are so prone to rush after a 
cratic sights. Have the mob become of the 
at once? Perhaps we may hear something 
Charter by-and-by, if we progress so favourably. 
Joun HovmeEs, 
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Ee aE SRS te ee 
RHINOCEROSES IN Meme peer the annual 
meeting of the Somerset Archeologi 
which BP on over three days, it was stated tr | 
remains of a rhinoceros and other extinct animals 
lately been discovered in the neighbourhood of 
These remains were found embedded amongst ved 
trees, indicating that the climate in which they 
must have been much the same as it is now in England : 
Tue GoveRNMENT A BaD = Another 
poor woman, the wife of a man in i 
Corps, has applied to a magistrate, to complain = . } 
has been unable to get the money which her iw 
has authorised her to receive out of his pay- at 


stopped after the first two months; and Transport 
the War Office and at the office of the mae) pane 





Corps have failed to bring any 
have become very frequent of late. ; 
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Literature. 


ng are not the legislators, but tae judges and police of literature. They dono 
Gritics | akelaws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Zdinburgh Review. 





We are a great nation, there is no one disputes the fact ; but there are some 
things which we do not understand, and which it seems impossible for us to 
Jearn even with abundant examples before our eyes: we do not understand | 
how to produce a public building, how to conduct a war, or how to recog- 
‘tise and properly employ a man of genius. Great men we have had in 
shundance ; these great men have, for the most part, received their meed 
of applause and honour—when dead; but how to fitly honour and employ 
their genius has been a problem above our powers. It is not that we are 
“4. insensible to merit, or niggard with purse and praise; but we don’t 
know how to set about even the simplest plan of securing men of great 
faculties such opportunities for the development of their powers as shall best 
suit them and best reward us. Let a man of ability fall into distress, and at 
once a liberal “subscription” is made ; but the begging-box must go round 
before our sympathies are moved; we are never prospective in charity. 

Ie is Clear a8 daylight that the higher departments of Science and Litera- 
ture are necessary to our social advancement, but are incapable of them- 
selves securing remuneration, from a public which pays only for what it 
immediately uses and in proportion to its use. That the Principia is of 
quite infinite value to the world, compared with Uncle Tom’s Cabin for 

lé, ig a proposition which even Mrs. Srowe would heartily accept. 
But ifthe author of the Principia is to be paid by the number of copies 

and if his existence and the existence of his family happen to depend 
7 produce of the sale, this infinite value becomes almost infinitesimal. 
Howare we to rectify this? If all philosophers were rich, or only the rich 
were gifted with philosophical faculty (neither of which hypothetical cases 
have much support from fact), the matter would be simple enough. But as 
itis, England says to the philosopher: Get rich—or starve! The philoso- 

for the most part, try the former alternative ; and when they succeed, 
itis at the expense of philosophy. 

We are led to touch upon this subject by observing thet Mr. Heywoop 
has given notice of his intention to move next session for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire ‘‘ What public measures Gan be adopted to advance science 
and improve the position of its cultivators.” Surely a very momentous 
inquiry! It must embrace Literature as well as Science—for the cause of 
the two is one. But to confine ourselves for the present to cultivators of 
science, let us glance at the inevitable loss of power which our present 
indifference entails. If John Bull boldly said science is of no use—let it 
take care of itself, his present system, or no system, would be perfectly 
wise. Buthe admits the importance of science—and still leaves it to shift 
for itself! 

A single illustration will best enforce our argument. In England a dis. 
tinguished surgeon or physician finds no great difficulty in making an income 
of three to five thousand a year, by practice; but if this same man happen 
to be gifted (or cursed) with that order of mind which fits him and impels 
him to bea distinguished investigator of Science, he will be fortunate indeed 
if his labours secure him an income of three to five hundred a year, and 
that precarious. It was but the other day that the friends of a distinguished 
comparative anatomist, Professor Grant, had to appeal to the sympathies 
of the public to compensate in some measure for the want of that reward 
which in Italy, Germany, and France would have been tenfold ; and at the 
last meeting of the Society of Arts, in reference to the very question we are 
mooting, the greatest comparative anatomist England has ever had—RicHarp 

—had thus to state his own case :— 


And finally, in reference to the topic touched upon by the noble chairman, viz., 
the social pontion, national relations, recognition, and rewards of scientific merit in this 
country. What these were of old—how they were once viewed—we see in the pro- 

made in medieval times for the due dignity and independence of such master- 

8 might achieve the higher posts at our Universities—such positions, for ex- 
ample, as the Deanery of Christchurch, Oxford, the Mastership of Trinity College, 
which the wisdom of our ancestors established for those men who won 

pe the sciences, which alone were recognised in the time of the foundation of 
and the like independent and dignified offices. The human intellect has since 
earhag conquests over a wider range and different fields; more congenial, per- 
true aims and powers than the scholastical, logical, and theological studies 
Tepresented science before Galileo and Bacon. Has England continued to 
cherish and foster in the same spirit the new and fruitful Natural Sciences, as she 
ot herself and manifested her wisdom by doing, in relation to the older forms 
human knowledge ? What, for instance, at the present period of her unexampled 
due mainly to the application of the abstract discoveries of science—what is 

Rational relation of her Faraday? What is my own? Are we labouring, lec- 
in national institutions in fixed positions, absolutely exempt from the an- 





meyance of individual interference or caprice, in the peace-giving certitude of the 
continuance . of hardly-earned emoluments, with the cheering conviction of a suit- 
able 6 


provision when the wearied brain begins to fail in its wonted 
rfl panes efforts? As working men in our line, with bread to earn by 
we do, England owns us not; she ignores us in the sense in which she 

of parti and provided for her medieval teachers. We are merely the servants 
fi . chartered bodies. As a comparative anatomist, indeed, I deem myself 
Majorit among my fellow-workers in the place I hold, but it needs only that a 
Fy} the Council of the College of Surgeons should so will and yote it, and 

4 dad years’ service T must begin the world afresh. My masters are irrespon- 

to y remotely responsible, to public opinion. Hitherto England has devised 
or better position for the man whom she may delight to honour by calling “ her 





Cuvier,” than the curatorship of a museum belonging to one seetion of the Medical 
Profession. In my own case, indeed, the Council of the Surgeons’ College have done 
me the honour to re-elect me annually, for some years past, to a not 

viously held by the curator of their museum, But this position has none that fleed. 
ness and independence which my brother professors of the same science on the Continent 


national arrangements for analogous cases have been well understood by the most 
illustrious personages and individuals of the State, who have generously endeavoured 
to remedy and compensate for them. The noble lord at eee ee 
affairs, in the most handsome terms, gave my son a clerkship in his office. 
Robert Peel, in assigning to me, a short time before his lamented death, a pension of 
2001. a year, well appreciated the acceptability of such a provision in the exemption 
from anxiety flowing therefrom. I shall never cease to gratefully cherish the memory 
~ the ser and benevolent statesman, who created for me the satisfaction of 

that, whatever might possibly cause a termination of my present appointments, 7 
not thereby fall into utter destitution. Wer Most Grader , Measuring my 
humble merits by the standard of her own greatness of mind was pease to offer me, 
as a residence, the mansion of the late King of Hanover, at Kew. my respectfully 
representing to her illustrious consort, your gifted and philosophic president, the dis- 
proportion of my means to the fruition of that royal gift, he was pleased to suggest 
the assignment to my use of a beautiful in which the most healthful and 
delightful hours of my life have been spent, and which daily renews a grateful sense 
of the happiness and privilege we enjoy in the benign reign of Victoria. 

This is how England treats her greatest man in one department. Had 
Owen taken orders, and edited Greek plays, what would his position have 
been? Had he eaten dinners in Lincoln's Inn, and applied his marvellous 
faculties to Law, what would his income and title have been? Would he 
even but keep within his own profession, and not 

To Molluscs give up what was meant for Mankind— 
that is to say, had he cared less about the laws of organisation, and more 
about Lady B.’s “ nerves” and Viscount C.’s liver, what would his income 
have been? Unwise Professor ! 





Travellers write upon Timbuctoo, but disdain the Netherlands. The 
manners and customs of Peru or Pekin are sketched in uncountable volumes, 
but we do net remember any detailed account of the Dutch. Yet surely 
our Dntch neighbours are a specific and singular people. M. Esquimos, in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, gives us a very pleasant sketch of them, which, 
in default of better, may be read with interest. He is, it is true, a French- 
man, and Frenchmen are the liveliest, but not the most trustworthy pen- 
cillers of national peculiarities. The Gaul is, of course, perplexed by the 
placidity of the Hollander. He cannot understand the want of vivacity, 
and the insensibility to ennui which the Hollander manifests. Above all, 
he is amazed at Dutch cleanliness. “In Belgium,” he says, “for some 
years past they have established Prizes for cleanliness ; in Holland, people 
are clean without knowing it, et sans qu’aucun Monthyon s’en méle.” ‘The 
days of schoonmaking (cleaning days) are Wednesday, Friday, and Satur- 
day ; on these days the houses are en grande toilette. The mop is in posses- 
sion of the street. Red-armed domestics swarm into the streets, and you 
see them dashing their pails of water against the walls with a sort of exalta- 
tion astounding in a race usually so phlegmatic, and (to use the phrase of 
picturesque amazement extorted from M. Esqurros) they “look like the 
Bacchantes of cleanliness.” ‘“ En Hollande on brosse le mur comme ailleurs 
on brosse son habit. La facade et lintérieur des maisons, tout est lavé, 
frotté, écuré avec un soin impitoyable.” 





HEINE’S POEMS. 

Pictures of Travel. Translated from the German of Henry Heine. By Charles G. 

Leland. Triibner and Co. 
Nature one day resolved to make a witty German. But as this supreme 
paradox was not to be achieved all at once, it happened that in the ardour 
of a great purpose she mistook Hebrew blood for German, and while she 
was busy adding the wit, allowed the best moral qualities of the German to 
slip out of her hands. So, instead of the witty Teuton she intended, she 
would have produced merely a Voltairian Jew speaking the German 
language, if she had not, perceiving her mistake before it was too late, 
superadded, as some compensation for the want of morale, a passionate heart 
blending its emotions with the most delicate and imaginative sensibility to 
the beauties of earth and sky, and a supreme lyrical genius, which could 
weave the wit, and the passion, and the imagination into songs light and lovely 
as the rainbows on the spray of the summer torrent. 

Thus it came to pass that we have that wonderful human compound Heinrich 
Heine, a writer who is master of a German prose as light and subtle and 
needle-pointed as Voltaire’s French, and of a poetical style as crystalline, as 
graceful, and as musical as that of Goethe's best lyrics; but a writer who is 
destitute of the distinct moral conviction which psy inspired Voltaire, and 
still more utterly destitute of the profound wisdom and the depth of love 
and reverence which roll like a deep river under the sparkling, dimpling 
surface of Goethe’s song. Indeed, we know nothing more likely to impress 
a reader with the grander elements of Goethe’s mind than a comparison of 
his lyrics with Heine’s, for the very reason that Heine quite equals Goethe 
in all the charms of mere song, and has one quality mingling itself with his 
lyrical power which Goethe had not—namely, wit; or rather, to express it 
more specifically, French esprit. For, alien as this quality might seem to 
passionate love-songs and thrilling legendary pictures, such as form the 
majority of Heine’s poems, it is, nevertheless, almost everywhere present, 

iving your rising tears the accompaniment of a laugh, and, before you 
Seve lost the cold shudder at his spectral visions, appealing irresistibly 
to your sense of fun. We cannot agree with his very clever American 
translator that Humour is Heine’s grand characteristic. He certainly has 
humour—perhaps even enough to set up an inferior genius as a humourist— 





but we think it will be found that his greatest effects in prose, and most of 
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poetry, arise from a Mephistophelean 
verneinender Geist, rather than from humour which affirms all that is 
i instead of denying it, and is, in fact, an exuberant sym- 

company with a sense of the ludicrous, while wit is the cri- 
with that same sense. Nevertheless, it 
many Passages of Sterne-like humour in 
to the French, and most nearly allied to 
the broader and deeper German nature, which atones for the want of esprit 
by something which esprit will never supersede —loving earnestness. 

But it is time to turn from such rambling remarks to the object that sug- 
gested them—namely, the translation of Heine’s Reisebilder, by a very gifted 
American. Of Heine, more even than the majority of poets, we must say 
that he is untranslatably felicitous. Many of his lyrics are mere gossamer 
webs—touch them, try to transfer them, and all their qualities disappear. 
Flence, when we praise Mr. Leland’s translation—and we do so very sin- 
cerely—we must not be understood to mean that it will give the English 
reader a true conception of Heine's t xmas Mr. Leland has that grand 
requisite of a translator, rigorous faithfulness; he has also poetical sensi- 
bility, command of language, and an evidently acute perception of wit ; in 
short, he spoils Heine’s poems perhaps as little as it is possible to spoil them 
in a translation. This may not seem to be high praise, but we firmly believe 
it is the very highest praise that can ever be given toa translation of Heine’s 
poems, and we recommend the reader who is hopeless of knowing these 
poems in the original to make his acquaintance with them through Mr. 

eland’s version. He, of course, succeeds best in the poems which are 
legen and rather than a lyrical. We give one of these, 
which has again and again made the blood creep in our veins as we have 


read it :— 
i 


the contrasts that startle us in his 


: 


: 
i 
af 


The pale half-moon is floating 
Like a boat ’mid cloudy waves, 

Lone lies the pastor’s cottage 
Amid the silent graves. 

The mother reads in the Bible, 
The son seems weary and weak ; 

The eldest daughter is drowsy, 
While the youngest begins to speak. 

“ Ah me !—how every minute 
Rolls by so drearily ; 

Only when some one is buried, 
Have we anything here to see !” 


The mother murmured while reading, 
“Thou’rt wrong—they’ve brought but four 
Since thy poor father was buried 
Out there by the churchyard door.” 


The eldest daughter says, gaping, 
“No more will I hunger by you ; 

T'll go to the Baron, to-morrow, 
He’s wealthy, and fond of ‘me too.” 


The son bursts out into laughter, 
“ Three hunters carouse in the Sun ; 
They all can make gold, and gladly 
Will show me how it is done.” 


The mother holds the Bible 
To his pale face in grief ; 

* And wilt thou—wicked fellow— 
Become a highway thief?” 


A rapping is heard on the window, 
There trembles a warning hand; 

Without, in his black, church garments, 
They see their dead father stand. 


The following is a very happy specimen of translation; it is easy and 
musical as an original :— 


I know not what sorrow is o’er me, 
What spell is upon my heart ; 

But a tale of old times is before me— 
A legend that will not depart. 

Night falls as I linger, dreaming, 
And calmly flows the Rhine ; 

The peaks of the hills are gleaming 
In the golden sunset shine. 


A wondrous lovely maiden 
Sits high in glory there; 
Her robe with gems is laden, 
And she combeth her golden hair. 


And she spreads out the golden treasure, 
Still singing in harmony ; 

And the song hath a mystical measure, 
And a wonderful melody. 


The boatman, when once she hath bound him 
Is lost in a wild sad love; 

He sees not the black rocks around him, 
He sees but the beauty above. 


Till he drowns amid mad waves ringing, 
And sinks with the fading sun ; 
And that, with her magical singing, 
The witeh of the Lurley hath done. 
The next is more injured in the rendering, but we give it as a specimen 
of the most exquisite kind of pathos that Heine ever attains ;— 
In dreams I saw the loved one, 
A sorrowing, wearied form ; 
Her beauty blanched and withered 
By many a dreary storm, 
A little babe she carried, 
Another child she led, 
And poverty and trouble 
In glance and garb I read. 








[No. 284, = : 
She trembled through the market, : 


nen 
And face to face we met ; 
And I calmly said, while sadly 
Her eyes on mine were set : 
“Come to my house, I pray thee, . 
For thou art pale and thin; 
And for thee, by my labour, 
Thy meat and drink I'll win. 
“* And to thy little children 
T'll be a father mild: 
But most of all thy parent, 
Thou poor unhappy child.” 
Nor will I ever tell thee 
That once I held thee dear ; 
And if thou diest, then I 
Will weep upon thy bier. 





REED ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


English Literature from Chaucer to Tennyson. By Henry Reed. Late Professo 

Ne lh) and English Literature in Pennsylvania University. (Ezcelsiop bd 

0. ° b F. 

Tuts is not, as its title seems to indicate, a History of English Li — 
from Chaucer to Tennyson, but a series of lectures on English Li 
arranged more according to the suggestions of the moment than " 
to any distinct plan. We cannot greatly commend it, even accepting it for 
what it is; and yet there is a charm in the subject, and a fascination in the 
abundant citations which brighten the pages, together with evidence of an 
earnest and cultivated mind on the part of the lecturer, which lure the 
reader to the end when once he begins. Mr. Reed was neither @ thinker 
nor an accomplished critic; but he loved his subject, had stored his mind 
from choice works, and thus in some sort compensated for the absence of 
power and originality. Not one of these Lectures would find a place in 
either of our Reviews; yet the whole volume makes, as we said, a very 
agreeable relaxation for leisure hours. 

It is often a matter of regret and surprise that there should be no History 
of English Literature, or at least of English Poetry. A good hi 
would be indeed very valuable ; but the causes which deprive us of 
a work are not those usually alleged : the English may be a commercial, not 
a literary nation—may be indifferent to mere literature and the history 
thereof—but even granting the truth of such statements, we cannot accept 
them as indicating the causes of our wanting a History of English Liters. 
ture; indeed the slightest acquaintance with the Publishers’ 
shows that Authors are by no means solely actuated by the of 
pecuniary success; they are ready enough to write and publish works on 
unsaleable subjects, and ready enough (far too ready) to publish unreadable 
works. The want of a public then cannot be the cause. The cause must 
lie in the subject. And if we consider what English Literature is we shall 
have no difficulty in understanding why its history cannot be adequatel 
written. ‘The immense wealth and variety of our Literature is too m 
even for the most exhaustive erudition and the most catholic taste, 
Any one epoch is enough to engage the energies of one man. To be 
master of the Literature of the Eighteenth Century is an achievement 
few can boast; but to add thereto a thorough knowledge of the Elizabethan 
Age, and the Age of Chaucer, demands more than the faculty and leisure 
of omnivorous erudition—it demands a flexibility and comprehensiveness of 
taste never seen with great special erudition. ‘To admire the Elizabethan 
Age, the Age of Anne, and the Nineteenth Century—that is to say, not 
simply to recognise the greatness of the great writers in each epoch, but 
thoroughly to sympathise and comprehend the spirit of each e implies 
a catholicity of taste never yet found united with that patient, exhaustive 
eruditon which is demanded from the historian. Generally the man well 
read in the Literature of the Eighteenth Century has no sympathies with 
the Seventeenth and Nineteenth Centuries; the black-letter men neglect 
Pope, have never read Thomson, and ignore Tennyson ; the hearty admirer 
of Pope? Addison, Swift, Steele, and Johnson is tepid in his love of 
Drayton, Donne, or Cowley, and is intolerant of Tennyson and Car! 
Hence it seems clear that the reason why we have no History of E 
Literature is simply that we cannot get the historian. 

A philosophical survey of our Literature is within mortal powers, and 4 
very interesting work might be made of it. Among the curious phenomena 
to be noted there would be the identification of poetic exce lence with 
passionate love of external nature. Mr, Reed has touched this point in his 
seventh lecture. 

In proceeding to the literature of the close of the seventeenth century, we apptoach 
a period which is marked by great change. Heretofore in the succession of literary 
eras there had been a continuity of influence, which had not only served to give ne® 
strength and develop new resources, but to preserve the power of the antecedent lite- 
rature unimpaired. The present was never unnaturally or disloyally divorced from 
the past. The author in one generation found discipline for his genius in 
and affectionate intercourse with great minds of other days. Such was their 
spirit of discipline, strengthening but not surrendering their own native 
discipline so much wiser and so much more richly rewarded in the might it eis 
than the self-sufficient discipline, which, trusting to the pride of originality ae 
influences of the day, disclaims the ministry of time-honoured wisdom. Milton - 
studious of Spenser, and Spenser was grateful and reverent of Chaucer; and thus, 
age after age gave birth to the great poets, they were bound “ each to each in 
piety.” But when we come to those who followed Milton, the golden chain hed ber 
The next generation of the poets abandoned the hereditary allegiance which 
tofore been cherished so dutifully, transmitted so faithfully. 

It was at this time that the earlier literature began to fall into neglect, displaced 


with all its grandeur and varied power of truth and beauty, displaced for ag 
acentury by an inferior literature, inferior and impurer, so that for more 


hundred years many of the finest influences on the English mind were 
withdrawn. Indeed, it is only within the present century that the restoration of those 
influences has been accomplished, 


Besides their disloyalty to the great poets who had gone before, the = +3 
new generation were guilty of another neglect, equally characteristic, and more 
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ic aspirations; I refer to the neglect of the poetic vision of 
perhaps t0  . 4 sights and sounds of this material world, the glory of 
pature, ae iesd in divine inspiration, is ever associated with “ the consecration and 

; which, dream.” Who can question, without questioning the Creator’s wisdom and 
the poet's fr the things of earth and sky have their ministry on man’s spiritual 
9 We may not be able to measure or define it, but it isa perpetual and uni- 
— , and it must be for good. Most of all is it recognised by the poet, 


prepared as he is “s F ve 
“ By his intense conceptions to receive, 
Deeply the lesson deep of love which he 
Whom nature, by whatever means, has taught 
To feel intensely, cannot but receive.” — Wordsworth. 
erhaps I may say no great writer, is without the deep sense of the 
Ko gress ak ps tke universe, the a that is trod on, the heavens that are 
at. Itis an element of the poetry of the Bible. The classical poetry of anti- 
aged it; it abounds, in vernal exuberance, in Chaucer; you meet with it 
quity in Spenser, and Shakspeare, and Milton, and in the prose of Bacon and 
But when we come to the next generation, particularly of poets, the spiritual 
ton with nature was at an end. They hold not vision of sunlight or starlight, 
but were busy within doors with things of lamp-light or candle-light. They took not 
heed of mountain or seaside or the open field, and nature’s music there, but city, “the 
town,” street and house, were all in all to them: 
“The soft blue sky did never melt 

Into their hearts.” 

If it can be shown, as it undoubtedly can, that thoughtful, genial communion with 
Nature is an accompaniment of all poetry of the highest order, in all ages, surely we 
may infer that a literary era which is deficient in this element is the era of a lower 
literature. Now, it has been ascertained, by careful examination, that, with two or 
three exceptions, ‘the poetry of the period intervening between the 

‘cation of the Paradise Lost and Thomson’s Seasons (a period of about sixty 
years) does not contain a single new image of external nature; and scarcely presents 
3 familiar one from which it can be inferred that the eye of the poet had been steadily 
fixed his object—much less that his feelings had urged him to work upon it in 
the spt of genuine imagination.” 

Mr. Reed has noted the fact, but he is quite blind as to the cause. 
English Poetry, like German Poetry, is great-only under the inspiration of 
nature; d. There must be some deep-seated cause of this, and the 

i presenting itself to the philosophic mind is—Does the cause 

Be in Poetry as Poetry, or in the National Character and Education? Mr. 
Reed at once jumps to the conclusion that the cause lies in the nature of 
Poetry, and boldly asserts ‘‘that it can undoubtedly be shown” by the 
evidence of “all poetry of the highest order in all ages.” The assertion, 
however, is directly contradicted by facts. The Greek Tragedians surely 
belong to the highest order of poets, but in them there is no trace of that 
¢ tful communion with nature” which characterises the Teutonic 
Lucretius and Catullus, Virgil and Ovid, were very considerable 

but they would have been utterly at a loss to understand the modern 

ing for Nature. Corneille and Racine are put out of court, because it is 
the fashion in England to deny them the title of great poets—principally 
on the very ground of their not having that sentiment for nature which our 
poets express, Enough has been indicated, however, to show that the cause 
we are seeking cannot lie in Poetry as such, for no one will be bold enough 
to deny the claim of Sophocles to the rank of a poet of the highest order. 
Having thusnarrowed the question to a question of National Tendency, our 
philosophical inquirer would then find that the question thus narrowed was 
still a very wide one—so wide that one must not open it in these columns ; 
content if some ingenious reader be set upon the track to find the clue for 





THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

The History of Napoleon Bonaparte. By J. 8. C. Abbott. 

Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 
“Tae history of Napoleon has often been written by his enemies. This 
natrative is from the pen of one who reveres and loves the Emperor. The 
writer admires Napoleon because he abhorred war, and did everything in 
his power to avert that dire calamity; because he merited the sovereignty 
towhich the suffrages of a grateful nation elevated him; because he conse- 
crated the most extraordinary energies ever conferred upon a mortal to pro- 


mote the tity of his country; because he was regardless of luxury, 
and y endured all toil and all hardships that he might elevate and 
bless the masses of mankind; because he had a high sense of honour, 


revered religion, respected the rights of conscience, and nobly advocated 
sal of privileges and the universal brotherhood of man.” Such is Mr. 
$ exordium to the most inflated and indiscriminating panegyric that 


has ever damaged the reputation of the great Napoleon. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the maps and engravings which illustrate these two 


.Yolumes are excellent of their kind, and some of the latter possess 
true artistic merit. The numerous anecdotes, also, with which every page 
Tht ed, if not always very authentic, are at least amusing and pointed. 

the work possesses one great and unpardonable defect. ‘The author is 
a ging in spasmodic attempts at fine writing, but, while aiming at 

sublime, achieves only the ridiculous. So many are the instances of this 
ot on y ornate style, that it is difficult to select the most salient: a 
whi ever, will suffice. ‘This is the description of the taking of Toulon, 
we would respectfully recommend to the serious attention of “ our 
a nondents” in the Crimea, while awaiting the fall of Sebas- 


Eh 


inate were exploding, and hot shot falling in the thronged dwellings. Children 
tradle, and maidens in their chambers, had limb torn from limb by the dreadful 
Conflagrations were continually bursting forth, burning the mangled and 
while piercing shricks of dismay and of agony arose even above the 
terrific cannonade. The wind howled in harmony with the awful 

a cold and drenching rain swept the streets. One cannot contemplate 
without wondering that a God of mercy could have allowed his 

thus bratally to deform this fair creation with the spirit of the world of woe. 
“papa inflicted upon suffering humanity that night a dread responsibility 
somewhere. A thousand houses were made desolate. Thousands of hearts 
and crushed, with every hope of life blighted for ever. . . . Cannon- 
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balls tore their way through family groups. 
decks of the ships, and in the crowded boats. Many boats were 
shrieks of drowning women and children pierced through the heavy 
cannonade. Husbands and wives, parents and children, brothers and sisters, were 
separated from each other, and ran to and fro upon the shore in delirious agony. The 
daughter was left mangled and dying upon the beach; the father was borne by the 
rush into one boat, the wife into another, and no one knew who was who, 
mercifully, was dead. The ships, the magazines, the arsenals, were all now in 
flames. 

It is no easy task to “ cap” this terrific melodramatic scene, worthy of the 
Surrey Gardens, unless we turn to the bombardment of Copenhagen :— 

Nothing can be imagined more awful, more barbarous, than the bombardment of 
crowded city. Shot and shells have no mercy. They are heedless of the 
mothers and of maidens. They turn not from the bed of nor 
cradle of infancy. . . . A tremendous fire of howitzers, 
upon the city. The very earth trembled beneath the terrific thunders of 
nonade. During all the long hours of this dreadful night, and until noon 
ensuing day, the destruction and the carnage continued. The was now 
various quarters. Hundreds of dwellings were blown to pieces. The streets 
with the blood of women and children. Vast columns of smoke rose from the burning 
capital. . . . There was no place of safety for helpless infancy or for decrepit 
The terrific shells, crushing through the roofs of the houses, descended to the cellars 
bursting with thunder peal, they buried the mangled forms of the family in the ruins 
of their dwellings. 

Here is a picture in the mawkishly domestic style of sentimentalism :— 

Letitia, the mother of Napoleon, was a woman of extraordinary endowments. She 
had herself hardly passed the period of childhood, being but nineteen years of 
when she heard the first wailing cry of Napoleon, her second-born, and pressed the 
helpless babe, with thanksgiving and prayer, to her maternal bosom. She was a 
young mother to train and educate such a child for his unknown but exalted destiny. 
She encircled, in protecting arms, the nursing babe, as it fondled a mother’s bosom 
with those little hands, which, in after years, and wu 
and hewed down armies with resistless sword. She taught those infant 
“papa” mamma”—those lips at whose subsequent command all 
moved, and whose burning, glowing, martial words fell like trumpet-tones 
world, hurling nation upon nation in the shock of war. ught those 
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to make their first trembling essays upon the carpet, rewarding the successful endea- 
vour with a mother’s kiss and a mother’s caress—those feet which afterward strode 
over the sands of the desert, and waded through the blood-stained snows of Russia, 
and tottered, in the infirmities of sickness and death, on the misty, barren, storm- 
swept crags of St. Helena. She instilled . . . 

Ohe! jam satis est. And yet we cannot resist the temptation of describ- 
ing the fight on Mount Tarwis in Mr. Abbott's own grandiloquent style:— 

Wintry winds swept the bleak and icy eminence, and a clear, cold, cloudless sky 
canopied the two armies as, with fiendlike ferocity, they hurled themselves upon each 
other. The thunder of artillery reverberated above the clouds. The shout of onset 
and the shrieks of the wounded were heard upon eminences which even the wing of 
the eagle had rarely attained. Squadrons of cavalry fell upon fields of ice, and men 
and horses were precipitated into fathomless depths below. The snowdrifts of Mount 
Tarwis were soon crimsoned with blood, and the warm current from human hearts 
congealed with the eternal glaciers, and there, embalmed in ice, it long and mournfully 
testified of man’s inhumanity to man. 

Mr. Abbott can also moralise, but always in the same sesquipedalian 
strain :— 

If war has its chivalry and its pageantry, it has also revolting hideousness and 
demoniac woe. The young, the noble, the sanguine were writhing there in agony. 
Bullets respect not beauty. They tear out the eye, and shatter the jaw, and rend the 
cheek, and transform the human face divine into an aspect upon which one cannot 
gaze but with horror. From the field of Marengo many a young man returned to his 
home so mutilated as no longer to be recognised by friends, and a weary life in 
repulsive deformity. Mercy abandons the arena of battle. The frantic war-horse, 
with iron hoof, tramples upon the mangled face, the throbbing and inflamed wounds, 
the splintered bones, and heeds not the shriek of torture. Crushed into the bloody 
mire by the ponderous wheels of heavy artillery, the victim of barbaric war thinks of 
mother and father, and sister, and home, and shrieks, and moans, and dies; his body 
is stripped by the vagabonds who follow the camp; his naked, mangled corpse is co- 
vered with a few shovelsful of earth, and left as food for vultures and for dogs, and 
he is forgotten for ever—and it is called glory. 

After this, who would not turn a deaf ear to the fife and drum—a blind 
eye to the dashing white es ? Mr. Abbott must surely be a member 
of the Peace Society, or perhaps he is an agent of Russia, and thus artfull 
labours to depress the martial ardour of our youth. It is impossible to cal 
culate the dire consequences that may ensue should this big-sounding book 
find its way into our barracks—if the gallant fellows are proof against de- 
sertion, they will assuredly slumber at their posts. The very angels in 
heaven shudder at the fearful scenes enacted here below. The siege of Acre 
was peculiarly distressing to them :— 

To the pure spirits of a happier world, in the sweet companionship of celestiat 
mansions, loving and blessing each other, it must have appeared a spectacle worthy of 
a Pandemonium. And yet the human heart is so wicked that it can often, f 
the atrocity of such a scene, find a strange pleasure in the contemplation of its energy 
and its heroism. We are indeed a fallen race. 

Mr. Abbott’s notion, es wes the “ celestial mansions” would seem 
to be somewhat Virgilian, for he thus notices the ‘unexpected meeting” of 
the shades of Desaix and Kleber in the Elysian fields :— 

The spirits of these illustrious men, these blood-stained warriors, thus meee gone | 
met in the spirit-land. There they wander now. How impenetrable the veil w 
shuts their destiny from our view. The soul longs for a clearer vision of that far- 
distant world, peopled by the innumerable host of the mighty dead. There Napoleon 
now dwells. Does he retain his intellectual supremacy? Do his generals gather 
around hjm with love and homage? Has his pensive spirit, &c., &c. 

But enough and to spare of this stilted nonsense. We would only cha- 
ritably hope that Napoleon's “ pensive spirit” is not doomed to these 
two volumes of unmeaning shapes. Mr. Abbott should learn that verbiage 
is not eloquence, and that the longest words in the dictionary will fail to in- 
spire enthusiasm if they do not well out of the abundance of the heart. 
Besides, his mind is sufficiently narrow and pedantic to be taken up with the 
Mitfordian affectation as to “fonetic authografee.” We constantly meet 





with such impertinences as these: “traveling,” “reveled,” ‘ equaled,” 
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‘nlowed,” “maneuver,” &c., &c. And then there are certain pet epithets 
and phrases which recur — and again. Throughout the first volume 
Napoleon is ever introduced with a “ pale brow fe feminine appearance ;” 
from his “‘ emaciated frame” issue “ trumpet-toned” proclamations, bulletins, 
and speeches: in every battle he “ hurls” his “ bleeding, mangled columns” 
at some very obstinate enemy; and the weapons of this “ bleeding, mangled 
soldiery” are always “dripping,” while in naval combats the decks are in- 
variably “slippery with gore.” The assault at Acre began with “ dripping 
sabres and bayonets,” and was maintained with “sabres and dripping 
bayonets.” In India, ‘‘ English soldiers, with unsheathed swords, ever 
dripping with blood, hold in subjection provinces containing uncounted 
milidons of inhabitants.” And at Waterloo—where the English were de- 
feated—* Blucher and Wellington, with their dripping swords, met, with 
congratulations, in the bloody arena.” It is pleasant to turn from these 
gloomy images to contemplate Mdlle. St. Simon, “a graceful and fragile 
maiden,” interceding for me father’s life; but it is still more pleasant to 
lay aside the book for ever, after cutting out the engravings, and so bid a long 
adieu to Mr. Abbott and his “ trumpet-toned” periods. 





THE BULGARIAN, THE TURK, AND THE GERMAN. 

The Bulgarian, the Turk, and the German. By A. A. Paton. Longman and Co. 
Maz. Paton allows his personal narrative to be absorbed in a pamphlet. He 
has few incidents to relate, and, therefore, takes a generous latitude of de- 
clamation. But, in a book with such a title, we bave a right to look for 
some illustrations of national character, some social criticism applied to the 
varied population which spreads from the Rhine to the Danube, and from 
the Danube to the Dardanelles. Here is a subject for an observing and 
philosophical writer. The German people is that which now, amid the 
commotions of the old world, thinks most deeply, and reposes most securely 
on the hope of the future. The Bulgarian sees his race aspiring to an inde- 
pendent destiny. The Turk is on the debatable land of Europe, gnd has 
reached that point in his history when he must decay or rise renewed. And 
Mr. Paton sojourned among these nations, talked with their ministers and 
chiefs, saw the latest development of their energies, and heard them judging 
of the Russian war and its results, and yet he indites a volume of feeble and 
affected commonplace about the high policy of Lord Aberdeen, the musical 
compositions of Lord Westmorland, the table-gossip of the aristocracy, and 
other trivialities, fit only for the tittle-tattle of a private letter. This is, 
indeed, the way of one who has opportunities only to waste them, and who 
makes no other use of experience than to flatter his own self-esteem. For, 
if we must deal justly with Mr. Paton, we have to describe his work as a 
dreary gamplification of self-love. Mr. Paton is the mainidea. He lauds 
himself in every allusion to a friend, in every pompous epigram, in every 
harsh antithesis, in all the wanderings of his rhetoric, as he enlarges on the 
titles and qualities of his “ worthy friends.” Not that he comes to the point 
and sings a pean over himself, after the heroic manner of Mr. Samuel 
Warren, but a number of individuals are introduced, with the dignities of 
Peers, Pachas, or Princes, and each of these is made, by an account of his 
assiduous politeness to Mr. Paton, to demonstrate how far honoured he feels 
by that gentleman’s acquaintance. In return for so much affability, Mr 
Paton takes the glorious company of statesmen and diplomatists under his 
protection, If there be in Europe a man who has sunk his name by incapacity, 
or sullied it by public crimes, or rendered it unpopular by acts of an equi- 
vocal colour, that man becomes at once the object of our autlhor’s solicitude. 
In the right, or in the wrong place, he speaks of him ; and if he cannot de- 
fend his character, praises his conversation ; or, if his obvious qualities are of 
a low order, ascribes to him secret merits of the very highest. The style in 
which he patronises Lord Westmorland must be peculiarly agreeable to that 
nobleman. His lordship “has not a voluble facility and precision of expres- 
sion,” but “as acquaintance rolls on it is easy to see that his mind goes 
straight to the quintessence of a question”—an ingenious mode of remind- 
ing the reader that Mr. Paton is quite on familiar terms with the British 
Minister at Vienna. 

An American lady, a few months ago, published a delicate panegyric on 
the personal appearance of the Earl of Derby, and brought it to a climax 
by caying that he had all the elegance of an accomplished waiter. Exactly 
similar, though less entertaining, is Mr. Paton’s style of showing off his 
friends. It is refreshing to read the ge in which it is recorded that he 
(Mr. Paton) was good natured enough at Schumla, where he was entirely 
beyond the range of lorgnettes in the Embassy box at {the Grand Opera, to 
consort with individuals “of the democratic persuasion” and “ got on pretty 
well with them, all things considering.” After this, why not go asa missionary 
to the cannibal Kaffirs beyond Waterkloof? They also are savages, and it 
needs the suavity, the considerateness, the forbearing disposition of a man 
like Mr. Paton to combat their errors without provoking their ferocity. 

To resume, however, with a topic suggested by Lord Westmorland’s 
defect—that he is not voluble or precise in his expressions. We doubt 
whether Mr. Paton be a competent judge ; at least, we refer to “ precision” 
of language, for we are jealous of no gossip’s claim to the merit of volu- 
bility. It is garrulity deprived of its humour—and is a characteristic 
frequently discovered by sextons, showmen, street-ranters, and the orators of 
itinerant quackery. With “precision” we associate truth, grace, and power, 
and our readers shall judge, from a specimen or two of Mr. Paton’s most 
emphatic diction, whether he possesses the style of which he laments a want 
in the Earl of Westmorland. That diplomatist, a patron of the elegant 
arts, is not an advocate of continental liberalism, for to be such would-be “ to 
perpetrate the most screeching discord in ethnical history.” We submit 
that this is not precise but ridiculous, and it is an example of the false, 
coarse, and conceited style, in which the whole volume is written. Mr. 
Paton has a notion, of which more presently, that the Anglo-Saxon is the 
only race fitted for political freedom. With a people of steady, tolerant, 
and phlegmatic character “a large and liberal measure of self-government 
is both safe and normal.” To such “constitutional liberty may be conceded” 
(vy whom ?), because they have “an inherent cement.” In such phrases 


we perceive only an effort, absurd and distressing, to com 
new, curious sentences, and this is another indication of that torturi 
exaltation which forces Mr. Paton to forget the Bulgarians, the Ger 
Turks, that he may reflect upon himself and compensate for his want of 
vation. At Berlin, for example, Mr. Paton tells us, that he hada lo 
versation with Lord Bloomfield. Why is this told? That we may oe 
Prussian envoy’s opinions on any subject? No, but that we may be inf es 
of Mr. Paton’s conversations with Lord Bloomfield, since the report of j 
merely is “least said is soonest mended,” a mystic sentence, interestin 
know what it was that Mr. Paton heard at Berlin! sue 
With dislike and weariness we follow him through chapters of this obse. 
quious self-attention, written, like the Diary of Tom Moore, in humble 
knowledgment of aristocratic civility. For the book is full of contra, 
Proud of himself, our author is more proud of his friends, and coy 
to reconcile a minute description of their courtesies with the 


tropes and figures, in which he exhausts his opinions on events and hy 
Europe. Parallel with his lordly allusions to the high-bred, are hj “ag 


tives against the low-born, who dare, unless they are Anglo-Saxon to the 
heart, to think themselves qualitied to manage public affairs, Afier all his 
travels, Mr, Paton is an islander in prejudice. He has oppressed his intel. 
lect with certain Cockney epigrams about foreigners, and thinks that the 
French and German nations are only capable of existing so long as they have 
a single will to prescribe the order of their lives. There is this manifest 
absurdity in the idea: that, whereas Germany and France have not a class 
of citizens capable of voting rationally at elections, they are certain to pro- 
duce men with all the qualities of genius, learning, and virtue, necessary for 
them to determine wisely the opinions, acts, and conditions of millions of the 
human race. 
sent French Emperor he considers a greater man than his unele. Prince 
Metternich seems to him the incarnation of statesmanship, and he (the 
author himself) the representative ofall philosophy. For, while he explodes 
in terms of gratuitous malevolence against every liberal man or section of 
men in Europe, Mr. Paton announces himself to be a liberal, though his 
liberalism is evinced by ungenerous sarcasms on the failure of every liberal 
movement that has recently been attempted in Christendom, 
To force these views upon his reader, Mr. Paton states, gracefully 
that they are the views of all persons who have travelled extensively, studied 
deeply, or reflected rationally! May we modestly doubt it? re are 
travellers, and not a few, who have seen more of the world than this writer, 
and whose knowledge and judgment are at least equal to his, who have come 
to opposite conclusions. As we have said, indeed, his politics are the most 
contined. He reasons as if there were none sober-minded, no, not one, out 
of the limits of the Anglo-Saxon race. This, let us say, is a home-bred, 
insular, contracted form of thought, astonishing in a traveller, unless that 
traveller, like Mr. Paton, has accustomed himself to set down half of 
humanity as a composition of idiots, incapables, and slaves, fit only for 
tutelage, and to be “pulverised into infinitesimal atoms” whenever the 
interfere with the action of ‘a set of men” assuming to control them. Such 
a writer should take an example from his fellow tourist, a religious lecturer 
who was seized at Naples, and thrown into jail, on the charge of having a 
revolutionary cockade in his writing-desk. The cockade turned out to bea 
two penny pen-wiper, of red and blue cloth, and the doctor was released. 
Many of Mr. Paton’s bugbears are cockades of red and blue cloth, which 

would alarm none but a Neapolitan policeman, or a declaimer with a taste 
for political foppery. There is no foppery in the statement of a public 

uestion, will Mr. Paton reply? Possibly so ; but what is it to meet the 
sasitibe Mrs. Norton at an hotel, and to call her “ the salt of the earth” 
—“Corinne and Récamier rolled into one?” If this is not puerility, Mr. 
Paton isa solid writer ; but if it is, his book contains so much that is similarly 
weak, or similarly offensive that we must pronounce it, from beginning to 
end, a mistake and a failure. 
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A Novel. By Mrs. A. Crawford. 
Thomas Cautley Newby. 
By E. L. A. Berwick, Esq. 
f Cautley Newby: 


Out-doors at Idlewild. 
The Story of a Nun. 


The Dwarf; or Mind and Matter. 
Thomas 
An historical character, often quoted for the wisdom of his remarks, although 
a royal personage and a Jew, had reason to complain many centuries ago 
“of the making of books there was no end.” If the nuisance wassu 
great to excite peevishness in Solomon, some indulgence is due to ou 
if we display an equal degree of petulance under a far larger amount 
provocation. At the heading of this notice we have placed the titles of five 
new works, all of which we can honestly recommend to line trunks or wrap 
up cheese and bacon. But we protest against this waste of paper ata time 
when that useful commodity is becoming rare and expensive, Nor do ¥¢ 
recognise any man’s right to insult the understanding and occupy the a | 
leisure of his neighbour by selfish exhibitions of intellectual vanity. 
pass, however, from general denunciations to particular charges, we sulle 
mon before the bar of public opinion the author, the translator, ang 
editor of the Diary of a French Volunteer—it is a triune productio 
and we demand to know how long the patience of the general reader Is 
be abused by the Catilines who conspire against sound and healthy Hs? 


style, for the 


number of very common-place incidents in an egotistica pS - 


glorification of the hero, a curious compound of bravery an 
Whenever Alexis meets a stranger, which happens about eve other 
the latter becomes violently prepossessed in his favour, and strai ss o 
the most secret particulars of his life. His only friend, howeres) a 
Herculean soldier, a ci-devant friar, who walks up and down the st! 





Marshal St. Arnaud is Mr. Paton’s ideal ofa hero, The pre 


literature. The Diary is simply an attempt to string ~ oom a 
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} gerrempen 1, 1855. | 
with what he calls “a flint” under his arm, weighing about two 
nds, and which he employs to break open the doors of the 
tnndred Pie inhabitants. At another time this spiritual friend hugs a sans- 
in “ five or six seconds.” 
calotte to ir cote contracted, his nostrils extended, and his upper lip raised, 
onary oem his immobility of position. By a gesture, slow, but indicative of 
— he clasped the body of the sans-culotte against his breast, then raising 
are he all at once opened his arms, and let him fall a motionless corpse upon 
ia nd! As for myself, it appeared to me when he gave him that fatal hug, that 
the sound of breaking bones. I cannot express the agitation I felt. “Come 
dear friend, let us set out,” said Anselme to me in the most peaceable tone—“ my 
my arenow much better.” _ : went 
So much for the Reign of Terror. Now let us plunge into Mr. Willis’s 
Bag, and extract a few of his least vulgar impertinences. 
a 6 know Thackeray in London. He was our correspondent (the Home 
/ you recollect, six or seven years ago—then in the chrysalis of his present 
4 He is more likely to be personally popular, I think, than any other con- 
snown. English author would be, on this side of the water. He is a tall man, of 
—— and features roughly cast—the expression of his face rather “no-you- 
and Great Britain-ous, but withal very fearless and very honest. He has (or 
= of the dandy about him. Above twaddle, by the lift of his genius, 
and not having had either prosperity or personal beauty enough, in early life, to 


i 


Egg 


ontract any ent illusions, he is (or was) more blunt and peremptory in address 
a than will be expected of a fashionable author. He is satirical on 
the surface, at heart. In taking a mutton chop with him occasionally, at the 


«Blue Posts,” in company with a publisher who was our mutual friend, I remember 
being struck with the degree to which the hot punch, in the silver tankard after 
dinner, softened his criticism of new books and brother authors. By knowing his 
intimates, I learned a circumstance which I will venture to record. His father was 
wealthy, and his family, of a patrician descent, had known only prosperous ease till 
adversity came to sting one of them into fame. The only remainder of the household 
in its ancient state, was an old and faithful serving-man, whom Thackeray, while 
his first difficult bread with his pen, continued to maintain in the old drab and 
gold lwery—half starving himself to do it. There was “ blood and game” in 
this which gave a key to what he would always be true to. 
Here follows an “authentic” description of a visit paid to Jenny Lind by 
the proprietor of the “ suburban residence” she occupied at Brompton :— 
servant at the door showed his old master to the drawing-room, and the next 
minute “Miss Lind” came running in from the garden, with dress unhooked behind, 
bair not very smooth (these particulars are second hand from the first narrator), and 
ascordial as the oldest friend he had inthe world. She seized him by his two hands, 
qowded him down into a large arm-chair, insisted upon knowing why he had not 
been to see her during the long time she had been in his house, and finally seated her- 
self on the floor at his feet, to talk over matters. Quite overcome with this last con- 
descension, the deep-down chivalry of the honest Englishman was aroused, and, 


on one knee, he declared that he could not sit in a chair while she sat on | 
the floor. At this, the unceremonious Jenny jumped up, and, taking Mr. C.’s two | 


hands, drew him to a window-seat, and squeezed herself (for he is a very fat man) into 
the recess by his side—‘ and a very tight squeeze it was,” added the old gentleman 
in telling the story. Here she pulled from her pocket contract and receipts, and pro- 
ceeded to business, which was soon settled; and the landlord took his leave, delighted 
with Jenny Lind, but not quite sure that he had been in possession of his senses. 
Although a Yankee of the purest water, Mr. Willis readily acknowledges 
the superiority of an English to an American gentleman, at least in physical 


young Englishman taking a walk, in Broadway, with the son of an American, to 


whom he has brought a letter, is an every-day spectacle—yet a spectacle which | 


would, in most cases, answer for a picture of a healthy man taking a walk with an 
invalid. The frame of one is fully developed, his chest is broad, his step firm, his 
look that of a man who could enjoy anything or defend himself from any intrusion 
upon his rights. The other is pale, flat and narrow-chested, undersized, weak- 
limbed, and Jooks like a man who could neither eat with a healthy appetite nor hold 
his own with any moderate-sized man who should assail him. The average height 
of the wealthy young men of New York perceptibly dwindles with the number of the 
same family through whom the property has descended—a man who had a rich 
being smaller, usually, than one who had only a rich father. In Eng- 
land, as is well known, it is just the contrary; the better descended a man is, the 
more care has been taken, commonly, of his boyish health and manly exercises, and 
the better developed his system and figure. English gentlemen are taller and healthier 
than English working men. American gentlemen are diminutive and feeble-looking in 
comparison with American mechanics and farmers. The difference between the two 
countries, a8 to the pleasure of leaving a fortune, is easily estimated, therefore, for it 
isthe difference between a long and healthy gratitude and a short and diseased one. 
It should, perhaps, be mentioned that both the Rag-Bag and the Out-doors 
at Idlewild are merely reproductions of articles and letters contributed to the 
Home Journal, of which Mr. Willis was part proprietor. The pervading 
tone throughout these two volumes is egotistical, self-satisfied, and cox- 
mbical; the latter is not even redeemed by the vulgar, but amusing, 
liness that relieves, if it cannot excuse; the platitudes of the Rag-Bag. 
of the republication however of these papers in a collected form 
suggests the natural inference that they are suited to the taste of the majority 
on the other side of the Atlantic. In which case we can only congratulate 
British public on still possessing a purer taste in matters of literature, 
Rotwithstanding the quantities of cheap trash hourly brought into circu- 
» That publisher would, indeed, deserve well of his country who 
take the initiative in introducing a more healthy style of light litera- 
We have had cheap novels and other works of fiction till our stomach 
at the very name. What a delightful variety, then, it would be 
Could we obtain a series of well-digested memoirs of notable personages, 
- by characteristic anecdotes, and reflecting the true spirit of the 
hes. The adventure would surely be a prosperous one, and we are sur- 
Pised that a publisher of Mr. Routledge’s enterprise should not sooner have 
and carried out this idea. 
eg en's not yet noticed the two novels in green. And in speak- 
2 them, it is difficult to reconcile sincerity with politeness. Besides, 
baving actually read them from beginning to end, we are unavoidably preju- 
feet one a, hate would, therefore, merely recommend those who 
Po perused these six volumes to renounce the anticipated pleasure, 
‘assure them that they will have no reason to regret that exercise 
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HORACE GREELEY. 


The Life of Horace Greeley, Editor of the New York Tribune. By J. Parton. 

New York: Mason Brothers. 
No one acquainted with American newspaper literature needs to be be told 
what position the New York Tribune holds under the able management of 
its founder and principal editor. To those who are not familiar with its 
very original and independent mode of discussing the events and opinions 
of the day we should find considerable difficulty in giving an accurate 
notion of the class of papers represented by the Tribune, for it certainly 
stands among the highest of the independent free-speaking journals of Ame- 
rica—a rather numerous section of the press of late years. 

Horace Greeley, who is now in his forty-fifth year—having been born in 
February, 1811—came of a good ancestral stock. By the *s side he 
was descended from one of those old Puritan families to whom New England 
is so much indebted, while his mother gave him a portion of the Scotch-Irish 
character, her grandfather having emigrated from Londonderry to New 
Hampshire more than a century ago. The little ny of Amherst, in the 
“old granite state,’ where his father owned a small farm, must have been 
a very old-fashioned place. Only think, for example, of the slow character 
of its journalism: “ The village paper, which had 1500 subscribers when 
Horace Greeley was three years old, and learned to read from it, has 1500 
subscribers, and no more, at this moment. It bears the same name it did 
then, is published by the same person, and adheres to the same party.” We 
defy any one to match this case of Rip-van- Winkleism in the old country. 
But New England is full of such quaint old villages we are told, where a 
traveller at the present day may stumble upon more of seventeenth-century 
Puritanism in half an hour’s walk than he would find in the old country in 
a lifetime. The influence of such a birthplace, and the education flowing 
from it upon a mind like that of Horace Greeley, may be traced in many a 
column of the Tribune. In the midst of all his political and social contro- 
versies the reader can easily see that he still yearns after the “ plain living 
and high thinking” of his early years, and laments the deteriorating influences 
of modern conyentionalism on the present fast living age. 

Making due allowance for the exaggerations of memory among friends 
and relatives in the case of a man who has risen from the ranks to a high 
position, young Greeley was evidently a precocious boy. His mother appears 
to have been a somewhat remarkable woman, She was a great reader, and 
remembered all she read, ‘‘ with a perpetual overflow of animal spirits, an 
exhaustless store of songs, ballads, and stories, and a boundless exuberant 
goodwill towards all living things.” With such an instructor, who can 
wonder at his rapid progress? Horace learned to read before he had learned 
to talk; at four years of. age he had become devoutly fond of books, and at 
six he was deemed quite a prodigy by all the neighbouring folks, ‘‘ He was 
never without a book. He woul go reading to the oallee and the cider- 
barrel, reading to the garden, reading to the neighbours ; and pocketing his 
book only long enough to perform his errand, he would fall to reading again 
the instant his mind and his hands were at liberty.” He was only seven 
years old when his father, who seems to have been an easy, goodnatured 
man, fell into difficulties, and, after some rather hard privations, the family 
removed to a farm in Vermont, where Horace finished his schooling, but 
still went on devouring all the books and newspapers that fell in his way. 
From early childhood he had made up his mind that he would be a printer, 
and his wish was fulfilled in 1826 by his being bound apprentice to the pro- 
prietor of the Northern Spectator, in the village of East Poultney, Rutland 
county, Vermont. 

In a country !ike the United States, where the growing demand for labour 
absorbs four or five hundred thousand foreigners annually, in addition to 
the increase of its own population, one would hardly expect that any person, 
able and willing to work, would find much difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment. And yet, from the story of Horace Greeley’s early struggles, after 
he had become a journeyman, it is evident that the condition of the skilled 
labourer is not much better in America than it isin England. Even after 
he arrived in New York he found it no easy task to obtain work. Once 
fairly settled, however, he soon began to make progress. Before he had 
been two years in that city he, in company with another journeyman 
printer, nearly as Ps as himself, started the first New York penny news- 
paper, which lasted only three weeks; the time for cheap newspapers not 
naving yet arrived. Twelve months after its decease, the firm to which Mr. 
Greeley belonged, at that time worth three thousand dollars, established the 
New Yorker, one of the best newspapers ever published in America, to all 
who valued originality, earnestness, and thorough independence. To this 
journal Horace Greeley devoted himself with untiring energy for some four 
or five years, but all his efforts failed to render it successful, owing to 
various causes, which the biographer explains at length. An incident con- 
nected with the early days of the New Yorker thus introduces a notorious 
American journalist, whose life, if honestly written, would form a striking 
contrast to that of Greeley :—- 

One James Gordon Bennett, a pereon then well known as a smart writer for the 
press, came to Horace Greeley, and exhibiting a fifty-dollar bill and some other notes 
of smaJler denomination as his cash capital, invited him to join in setting up a new 
daily paper, the New York Herald. Our hero declined the offer, but recommended 
James Gordon to apply to another printer, naming one who he thought would join in 
such an enterprise. To him the editor of the Herald did apply, and with success. 
The Herald appeared soon after, under the joint proprietorship of Bennett and the 
printer alluded to. Upon the subsequent burning of the Herald office the partners 
separated, and the Herald was thenceforth conducted by B tt alone. 

In 1841 Horace Greeley started the New York Tribune, a small daily 
paper, price one cent, on a borrowed capital of one thousand dollars, but 
with a character and credit, according to his biographer, “ equivalent to a 
round 50,000 dollars.” From the very commencement its success appears 
to have been certain. For some weeks he had to encounter the hostility of 
a rival journal, but that only served to draw attention to the Tribune, and 
excite popular sympathy in his fayour. Year after year Horace Greeley 
has carried on the war against the social and political evils of the day, 
constantly making new enemies, but always contriving to make more 
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friends than enemies, as is shown by the success of his paper, now one of 
the most influential in the United States. From so small a beginning—one 
thousand dollars of borrowed capital—it has expanded into a flourishing 
concern, with a gross income of nearly half a million of dollars. This po- 
sition he has gained by sheer force of character. The Tribune has never 
flattered the people; indeed, it has generally been employed in advocating 
some rather unpalatable doctrine. he ‘ Know-Nothing” movement, for 
all before it throughout the Union, finds 
no favour with Mr. Greeley. When warned that he will suffer from 
opposing that powerful party, he says he is quite willing to do so. hat- 
ever may happen he does not intend to flinch. ‘If any one,” says the 
stouthearted American editor, “ would prefer to discontinue the 7'ribune be- 
cause it is and must remain opposed to every measure or scheme of pro- 
scription for opinion’s sake, we beg them not to delay one minute on our 
account. We shall all live till it is our turn to die, whether we earn a living 
by making a newspaper or anything else.” A man who can speak to the 
public in that tone must have a pretty wide platform, or he would soon be 
put down. But Horace Greeley has fought his way to the proud position 
which he now occupies, and the skill and courage he has shown during that 
struggle prove how well qualified he is to maintain it. 


example, which is carryin 





ADDENDA. 


A cuorce fragment of diplomatic history is contained in Baron Miiffling’s 
Narrative of his Embassies to Constantinople and St. Petersburg in 1829 and 
1830, translated by Mr. Edward Jardine (Longman and Co.). In this the 
late chief of the Prussian staff relates how, after a night conference at 
Berlin, between the Emperor Nicholas and King Frederick William, it was 
resolved to send an envoy to frighten the Sultan. Matters stood thus :—a 
Russian army had marched over the Balkan, and now hovered on the 
mountain slopes to menace Constantinople. Marshal Diebitch, vain and 
jubilant, boasted that the Ottoman Empire was at his mercy, and ready to 
perish when he should smite it again. rites was astonished, England was 
alarmed, Austria believed, tnd Haast trembled lest some one should inter- 
fere. Only the Turks were undismayed. They knew the strength which 
remained to them after defeat, and the Russians knew the dangers which 
arose with victory. In truth, Nicholas felt that he had done his worst ; and 
he and his kinsman plotted how to persuade Europe that Turkey lay at the 
feet of the most mighty Czar. 

However, it was not at his feet. His troops might enter Constantinople ; 
but what then? Sultan, ministers, ambassadors, soldiers, stores and strong- 
box would be transported across the Bosphorus. Thither they could not be 
pursued, and thence the capital drew all its supplies, so that the Golde: City 
would remain, to be burned or evacuated, or garrisoned by a starving army. 
Then, also, Great Britain might be incensed, and affairs might take an un- 
expected turn. Now, therefore, was the opportunity to extort concessions 
from Turkey. False representations were necessary,—and a man to deal 
them out. What envoy so unscrupulous as a Prussian? What Prussian so 
unscrupulous as Baron Miiffling? But the confederates of the Holy Alli- 
ance could not, and never did, do one thing without pretending to do 
another. A marriage ceremony was therefore advertised as an excuse for 
Nicholas and Frederick William to meet at Berlin, and thus under a bridal 
veil the surreptitious negotiation proceeded. Baron Miiffling received orders 
to depart at once for Constantinople, though he, again, could not go thither 
without announcing that he was going somewhere else. At the Turkish 
capital he preached, day by day, about the perils of Turkey, the strength of 
Russia, the sweets of peace, and the certainty that Marsiiai Diebitch, if so 
inclined, might come down on Istamboul and turn it into a burial-place for 
dogs. ‘The other powers” concurred; but the Ottoman minister would 
not be alarmed, and Baron Miiffling was so coolly treated that he had to in- 
vent a “terror.” Arming himself with pistols, therefore, he gave out that 
any one, minister or not, who was less than civil to him, Baron Miiflling, 
would be shot dead. By other arts and sleight-of-hand, aided by the com- 
eee of his associates, the ambassadors of the neutral powers, he gained 

is point; and thus, as the old romancists say, it fell out that the treaty of 
Adrianople was signed—an ignominy to Turkey, a fraud upon Europe, and 
a clear triumph for Russia. Baron Miifiling’s Narrative lets the light into 
the cabinet of Prussia, and must be consulted by every historian of the 
past half-century. Let those who would learn what history will tell to the 
next generation read the volume diligently. 

Reverting to the actual theatre of war, we find on our table a cheap 
reprint (Routledge and Co.) of Koch’s work on The Crimea, with a Visit to 
Odessa. This is a plain diary of a traveller’s observations. It describes 
the Tauric Chersonese, as less a paradise of vines and flowers, than some 
fervid writers have reported it to be ; yet assigns much importance to it as 
a commercial outlet and military emporium. We have no doubt that Mr. 
Koch's account of the Tartars is full of truth. They are not a changeable 
race, and among their hereditary characteristics, agricultural industry is 
certainly not one. “ Regular government” has done all it can to spoil them ; 
but they ure still nomadic, impatient of labour, and contented with small 
gestotal stores. “As God” they say, “has given sense to the Franks, 
plonghs to the Russians, and arithmetic to the Armenians, so he has given 
waggons to us.” ‘The book teems with information. ‘To such as are more 
interested in the prowess of our army than in the social aspects of the 
regions visited by war, Mr. George Ryan addresses a volume on Our Heroes 
of the Crimea. ‘The sketches first appeared in a fe a but they 
deserve the short life of a shilling epitome. Lord Raglan—Madame 
Tussaud’s new hero—Sir de Lacy Evans, the Earl of Cardigan, Lord 
Lucan, the Duke of Cambridge and others, are here extolled, that their 
fame may live in the cottage, and spread among those who read as they run. 
We notice, however, that some of the new season’s cheap books are, in the 
matter of type, like the American prints, of which their critic said that they 
would deprave the reader if they didn’t blind him. 

Slavery, black and white, increases in repute as a material for the terrible 
extravaganza of a certain school of romance, in which we are sorry there 





should be either preceptors or pupils, On the principl i 
good, more is better, _ have im in rich earay of fogging if enough ig 
umiliations, from which we recoil. The Serf Sisters, by 7.3 Herma me 
ledge), has more to recommend it than the title promises. It is full of 
sing incidents, though not overwrought enough to satisfy Washi 
Irving’s “gentle and bloody-minded reader ;” but these are 
pleasant scenes of social life, affording an insight into the manners of by 
middle class in Russia. Mr. Harwood has a picturesque power ; but 
delineations of character are absurd, because they do not present his 
mingling hues of humanity; they are embodiments of absolute the 
and, like all abstract personifications, totally unreal. The story or evil, 
is well imagined and skilfully conducted. » however, 

So far our miscellanies prolong the “ war” echoes. A subject of 
nent interest is developed by Professor Royle in The Fibrous Plants 
Fitted for Cordage, Clothing, and Paper (Smith, Elder, and Co, 7 
book, figuratively speaking, reveals many a source of Indian Dr 
Royle explains why Indian flax is dear, and how it may be m 
points out new materials for paper; and supplies a more copi 5 
tematic account of Indian rf plants than is to be foun ‘awa 
work. He has a full command of the sources of information, and has com. 
pared his personal researches,—themselves not limited,—with the reports 
of all competent witnesses. Such a book ought to be valued, in a com. 
mercial yg is as more than a repertory of economical suggestions, [t 
lays open a field of wealth, and explores the Eastern plains and hills for 
materials to enlarge the range of our home industr a foreign commerce, 
Somewhat identical in purpose is Mr. George atheunaaen on. The 
Golden Colony ; or, Victoria in 1854. (Longman and Co.) The author is 
an old traveller, known and trusted. His Egyptian investigati were 
patient, and he recorded them modestly. In Australia he breaks new 
ground, and we feel immediately, that he can write on a worn subject in 
an original manner. Perhaps no light work on colonial life, contains a more 
truthful picture than this, of social ways and means as they exist in Victoria, 
Mr. Wathen describes the configuration of the Australian flats, creeks, and 
valleys, as only an artist anda geologer could describe them; yet i his 
narrative with the pleasantness of sketches and stories. Who can desire 
more in a book on the golden colony? The author makes one felicitous 
hit: he quotes Talleyrand’s epigram on Russia, and says that English 
government in the colonies has been despotism, limited by rebellion, 

Again, a prophet, more decent than Mr. Godfrey, yet not less fearless and 

far-reaching, Mr. Ambrose Lisle Phillips, takes Daniel - the horns in 
Mokammedanism in its Relation to Prophecy (Dolman). The ian teacher, 
he says, was undoubtedly the Little Horn, and Antichrist is come and_ 
Mr. Phillips may settle these points with his readers; they concern not the 
critic. But the manner of these expounders offers a study to painters of 
human nature, They invariably sap and mine before they advance, and 
blow up all adversaries by an explosion of satire, pity, or vituperation. 
Pity is Mr. Phillips’s weapon—mercifully used. His predecessors are. not 
idiots—only in error. But let us add that he argues more learnedly and 
rationally than most of the vaticinating school. Will it be conceived that 
we can write this with a passage under our eyes in which the author glibly 
calculates the “* many hundred millions of the human race” who suffer 
“everlasting perdition in the flames of hell for abandoning paganism, and 
believing in Mohammed ?” 

Escaping from the fumes of pitch and faggots, we fall in, nevertheless, 
with another gentleman, who is as positive about the stars as Mr, Phillips is 
concerning the bottomless pit. Mr. T. C. Simon, in a volume entitled 
Scientific Certainties of Planetary Life (Bosworth), takes up the discussion 
on the planets and their people, and, in spite of dogmatism, a 
readable essay. In a similar undoubting spirit Mr. H. G. Cooper writes 
Indestructibility one of the Great Truths Proclaimed by Nature and Science 
(Ridge and Son). His metaphysics are at fault, although his statement 
— nothing more than a proverbial truth. Among pilose i 
cellanies we naturally class M. Francois Arago’s Autobiography oe 
‘Travellers’ Library”). Is it a dull, didactic thesis, however? By no means, 
but a charming narrative of adventures, a romance of youthful enterprise, 
thick set with pleasant perils, and vicissitudes delightful to remember. 
Arago was a philosopher in that he sought to be healthy as well as wise. 
Mr. Timb’s Yearbook of Fucts in Science and Art (Bogue) marshals all.the 
discoveries and improvements of the past year in alphabetical order. Itis 
a meritorious and reliable volume. 

Miss Susan Wollaston’s One Hundred Sonnets from Petrarca, with Nolet, 
and a Life of Petrarch (Saunders and Otley), enjoys the honours of s new 
edition. But why affix to a real interpretation of the poet’s verses a 
unreal portrait, an hermaphrodite face, no more like Petrarch than it is like 
the Queen of Sheba? Among poetical varieties, we have also The First 
Four Notes of Milton’s Paradise Lost, with useful notes for school teachers, 
by Mr. C. W. Corman (Longman and Co.); and in “ imagination” 
of Lancashire Life and Localities, by Edward Waugh (Whittaker and Co.). 
The writer undertakes to depict some of the traits of Lancashi life and 
scenery, with illustrations from local history. His book is a pictorial and 
legendary guide ; but we warn Mr. Waugh not to be humorous. His jokes 
are spasms, and end in paralysis. Apart i their dull fun, “ Lancashire 
Sketches’’ may edify and amuse the tourist. 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. ‘ , 
Louis Fourteenth and the Writers of his Age; being a course of Lectures delivered 
French to a Select Audience in New York. By the Rev. J. F. Astie. 
Triibner and Co. 
The Life of Sir William Pepperell, Bart., the only Native of New England who = 
created a Baronet during our connexion with the Mother Country. By Ui Co. 
Parsons. Triibner and 
The Caxtons: a Family Picture. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., &. 
Common Law and Equity Reports in all the Courts. (Part XXX.) pottiswood® 
Journal of Public Health, and Sanitary Review: rene he 4 ja i D. 
¥ nlogic Jock ? . Edi njam . 
Epidemeological Society of London. Edited by Benj er Highley. 
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Che Arts. 


«BLI” AT THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 


(From a Correspondent.) 
Birmingham, Wednesday evening. 

the 29th of August, Mr. Cosra’s new oratorio, Eli, was performed for 
first time. The interest of the entire festival was concentrated on this day, 
the one performance; in fact, it may be said to have been the climax 
oe festival. It had been the sole topic of conversation in Birmingham 
a Jes for some time before its production; it had been anxiously looked forward 
py the musical public throughout England; and, however great the attraction 
® to the lovers of music on the other days of the festival, by the perform- 
of such works as Elijah and the Messiah, still it was Eli that brought to 
-” the créme of the artists, professors, and amateurs of this country — 
; that gave to the Festival of 1855 a European importance. Need we 
wes then, that the greatest excitement prevailed—that it was, even to the 

? . . . 9 

yninitiated, an.occasion of all-absorbing interest? 
have been the expectations of the most sanguine, they were 
by the success of the work. Never was a triumph more complete, 
of the public more unanimous. No conventional rule of etiquette 
enstom could prevent the assembly from manifesting their feelings of appro- 
Sellen and anion; they applauded to the echo, and redemanded many 

- The manner in which performers and audience joined in the ovation 
y ould only be the effect of spontaneous enthusiasm. 

The book of words is written by Mr. W. Barruoromew; the subject is taken 
from the first four chapters of the Book of Samuel. There is great dramatic 
; and though at times this dramatic variety is almost too dramatic 
to be sacred (shall we say, too theatrical to be oratorio-like?), still there is no 
doubt that it affords ample room for the display of science and invention on the 
part of the composer—and this, in a libretto of any kind, is a real merit. It 
seemed to ws, nevertheless, that there was not a sufficient degree of variety in 
the separate characters—that, though there was individuality of character, 

wis not sufficient variety of feeling and emotion. ii is always devo- 

; Samuel remains always a child; Hannah (Samuel’s mother) is the only 
character for which we feel a lively, varied interest: she is sorrowful at first, 

and thankful in the end. 

speak of the merit of each piece of music individually would, to say the 
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‘ 


ba continued in the chorus, “God be merciful unto us ;” 








your heart, or the happy brilliancy with which she soars like a lark into the 

skies, carrying your spirit with her, and delighting the soul within you. 

The pieces repeated by desire of the President, and redemanded by the 
audience, were, in the first part, the air and chorus, “Let the people praise 
thee,” sung by Herr Formes—a very devotional piece, the melody of which 
chorus, 
“The Lord is good,” with an obligato harp accompaniment, in which the 
sopranos lead the calm, tranquil melody, answered successively in the 
style; and the war piece, sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, and the chorus, “ 
tines, hark, the trumpet sounding,” with its trumpet flourishes, and fine, spirited 
coda, “ War, war, war against the Israelites!” which produced an immense 
sensation, and is certainly one of the most successful pieces in the whole work. 
In the second part, Samwuel’s morning prayer, “ ty my bed again I 
rise,” exquisitely delivered by Madame Viarpor ; Quartet, “ We bless 
you in the name of the Lord,” sung by Mesdames Viarpor and CasTELLAN, 
Herr Formes and Mr. Reeves, an excellent specimen of four-part writing, 
which was given with the most finished accuracy; and the chorus of angels, 
“ No evil shall befal thee,” as peaceful and comforting to the soul as a beatific 
trance. 

Nor must it be supposed that these are the only good pieces in the work, or 
that they are very much better than many other pieces that were not rede- 
manded. The whole oratorio is full of “points” and effects, as beautiful as 
they are new, as appropriate as they are noble, but which, at the first per- 
formance, are apt to pass unobserved, owing either to the profusion of beauty 
that surrounds them, or to the wise discretion of the public in not disturbing 
too often the general effect by indiscriminate applause. 

Among the pieces that pleased us particularly, we mention the first chorus, 
“Let us go to {pray before the Lord.” ‘The subject is started by the female 
voices in thirds, and pleasingly and naturally worked in a fugue, finished 

| with the very effective Stretta, “ The Earth is the Lord’s.” 

“The Ungodly Revel,” in which Eli’s sons Hophni and Phinehas are 
carousing with the women in the precincts of the temple, is a most cha- 
racteristic composition; it has an obligato tambourine accompaniment, and 
| the imposing tones of the trombones accompanying the priests in their re- 
| proof, “Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning,” interrupting 
|though not arresting the revel, form, altogether, a picture as plainly an 
| vividly drawn as the nature and limits of oratorio will allow, But the piece 

with which we were most delighted is that long scene commencing with the 
|chorus “ Hold not thy peace,” continuing to the fugue “So persecute them,” 
| with its “ battle” of violins, and concluding with the chorus and former march 
| to the words “God and King of Jacob’s nation.” We are not afraid to say 
| that this long and elaborate piece is one that would alone make the reputation 











least, be difficult; and when, as in this case, the public has decided so favourably | of the oratorio—that it is a masterpiece of grand conception and immense effect. 
andsounanimously, it would be almost superfluous. The Birmingham audience; Another of the fine episodes is Samuel’s air, “This night I lift my 
—the same that on this day nine years ago (1846) decided the fame of MEN-| head to Thee,” so childlike and religious, such as befits the prayer of the 

's Elijah—has now given its appréval of Z/i: what more need be said? | child-prophet; it is continued where Samuel lies down to sleep with the words 
We hope to have an opportunity of hearing the oratorio performed during the | «* Bless the Lord, O my soul,” with the soft sweet organ tone to the angel's 
winter season by the Sacred Harmonic Society in London, and we cannot doubt | words, “The Lord is thy keeper.” Here was an opportunity for inspiration 
that it will there meet with equal success, and establish a classical renown. | to conceive, for invention to portray; and wonderfully has the composer suc- 


The parts were sustained by Madame Castrerian (Hannah), 
Madame Vianvot (Samuel), Herr Formes (£/i), and Mr. Sims Reeves 
'Eltanah). ‘Besides these, Mr. Wetss took the part of the Man of God, and 

Reicmanpt the part of Hophni, and a messenger. 

Itmay beasked: could the production of Mr. Cosra’s work have been entrusted 
to worthier hands, or have been more perfectly executed? Generally speaking, 
fio; individually speaking, yes. A little more precision and better intonation 
on the part of Herr Forues, and a little more singing and less vociferating 
on the part ot Mr. Reeves, would have contributed greatly to the general good 
elect of the concerted music. These two artists, great as their popularity is at 
present, and deservedly so, should remember what is due to the public; and that 
a fine yoice in one, and a few occasional outbursts in the other, are not sufficient 
maintain them in that high position to which they very reasonably 
+ Already does Mr. Weiss, with his true and artistically-cultivated 

slowly, but steadily, progress in public favour, and threaten ultimately to 
unseat the great German basso from his somewhat arrogant supremacy. 

The two ladies were irreproachable. Madame Viarpor had conceived the 
pattof Samuel in a grandly simple and fervent spirit; she entered deeply into the 
mer her whole soul to it, and may be said to have created the part of 

as she has created all tho:e great dramatic characters in which she. has 
appeared, Madame CasTeian’s clear, silvery voice and perfect vocalisation 
Were @ treat indeed, and told remarkably in the fine hall; nor do we know which 
admire most, the mellow plaintiveness of her tones when she appeals direct to 


ceeded, for during the whole piece the illusion is complete. Nothing could 
exceed the delicacy with which Madame Viarvor gave it ; there is butone word 
for it—perfection. 

The chorus, amounting to 160 voices, and the band, numbering 340, forming 
a total of 500 chosen performers, executed the whole of the music in a manner 
really marvellous. Admitting that the oratorio was written by Costa—by a 
man who, of all others, understands how to treat the voices and how to write for 
_the orchestra, how to produce certain effects without overcharging any one 
instrument or part; admitting that the whole had been studied under the 
superintendence and direction of the composer; and admitting also that the 
composer was no stranger to either chorus or orchestra, still it was evident that 
something above the ordinary amount of attention and precision bestowed on 
general occasions stimulated each one of them with a desire to contribute his 
or her mite to the good effect of the whole, to sing and play their best, to do 

honour to the work of their respected Chief. This only can account for so con- 
summate a performance, and such a tribute of esteem must be as dear a boon to 
| Mr. Cosra as the praise and applause of the multitude. 

The hall was filled by a very fashionable audience, amounting to about 
seventeen hundred persons. The great event of the festival has now come off— 
gloriously for all concerned in it, not omitting the Committee. Many visitors 
are already leaving Birmingham by the excursion trains; two days more, and 
then we return again to the music of our steam-engines, and the poetry of our 
fermaces. . . . . 











Treasver, Avevsr 28.— Her Majesty has been | their proceedings were merely formal, and the Chambers 
Pleased to tt the Right Hon. Robert Lowe to be | were further prorogued till October the 24th. 

Majesty's ter-General. | AvusTRALIA.—The affairs of the colony of Victoria are 
Tue Averizy Poutrry SHow took place this week. | not in a satisfactory state. The budget of the Colonial 
The collection of birds was extremely beautiful and | Secretary for 1855 shows a deficit of 600,0002, and a 
interesting, and will no doubt have a beneficial effect | proposal for additional taxes in the shape of a stamp 
upon the different breeds. duty and ten per- cent, ad valorem on all imported goods 

A Frew “ — . at present free, has been defeated in the Legislative 
wad Wilson, Sieceteans ote oat mg ag Council by a resolution that no additional taxes shall 
Mawmied to furnish Messrs. J. P. Hall and Co., ship- | imposed this session. With regard to the Govern. 
mers of Liverpool, with goods to the amount of 647/., | ™&™* Bill on the Chinese immigration question, it ap- 
Were referred to the North and South Wales Bank for a | Pe@™s that the plan was to pet a ee of 61. on ench 

&% to solvency. The account given by the | Chinaman imported, and to limit ships to bring only 
Baik was that the Messrs. Hall were “safe for any | P® Passenger to every ten tons register. The latter 
Dusiness engagement they were likely to undertake.” | clause has been adopted, but the Council has made an 
The goods were furnished, and, in less than a fortnight, | alteration in the former, raising the sum to 101, which 
the firm stopped payment for 22,0007, with assets not | *#¢ Government has not confirmed.— Times. 
likely to yield 5s. inthe pound. It then came out that, | IsLincton LrreRary AND Screntiric Soctery.—Mr. 
tt the time | W. E. Jenkins, formerly Secretary of the Marylebone 
"3s largely Literary and Scientific Institution, has been elected 
Mbsequently raised on the shipment of the goods, | Librarian of this Society, in the place of Mr. Joseph 
bad been paid to the bank in diminution of their Simpson, who has resigned in consequence of having 
to it; and that they owed two hundred pounds to | embraced be favourable opportunity of going into business 
er. An action for damages was brought | **. Tunbridge Wells. It is the intention of the Com- 
Wtinst the North and South Wales Bank > eek te jary | mittee and Members to express their very high sense of 

MMe extraordinary reason, found a verdict in its ™#t- Simpson's zealous, faithful, and valuable services, 
favour, adding that they desired to “ exonerate” it! during a period of eight years, by presenting him with 

mene oF Anrsstsi has prohibited slavery, re- | a handsome testimonial on his departure. 

Ae ous Hoya meshes ug. an# ansious| "FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
and gunmakers, should settle in his country. BANKRUPTS.—Gronor Bixto BAYIEY, Crown-court, 
— having been adjourned to Thursday, | yng fl ——— Raman. 4 —_ 

th, the two Houses met on that day ; but | coal ‘merchant—EDWARD FirMin ELLIS, late of Hendon, 


g 


the testimony was given, the firm | 
overdrawn at the bank; that 6301. | 
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and Royal Exchange-buildings, stockbroker—Tuomas Ep- 
WARD SHALES, Brighton, linendraper—SAMUEL JENNINGS, 
j carver and gilder—RospertT WALL, 


i. Goswell-street, 
iccadilly, saddler—ExLuis CUTLAN, Newport, Monmouth- 
tretford, Lanca- 


shire, cabinetmaker—EpDWakD RoBERTs, 
shire, licensed victualler. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—W. SKINNER, Glasgow, 
builder—A. Morton, Kilmarnock, manufacturer—D. 8 if 
Leith, shipping agent. 

Friday, August 31. 

BANKRUPTS. — Witi1am Taytor, Gloucester, hard- 
ware dealer—ANDREW DEMPsTER, Liverpool, stonemason 
and builder—Jonn STRone. jun., Birkenhead, steamboat 
owner--IskarL Cowan and Mark Branam, A High- 

reet, proof clothing manufacturers — JAMIN 
BURLINGTON WALE and GEORGE CHARLES Dawe, Chan- 
cery-lane, builders—JamEs BurQu1 Govan, River-terrace, 
Islington, timber merchant—WILLIAM Morr M a 
Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer—THomas BayKs. 
washing, wringing, and mangling machine maker—WIx- 
LIAM CHARLES HOLLAND, Lincoln, grocer—THomAs ADAM- 
son and Henry HUNTER BELL, Sunderland, curriers and 
leather cutters. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—ALEXANDER CUMMING, 
prone farmer—JoHun Byay, New Cumnock, inn- 

eeper. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
IRTHS. 


B » 
BASSETT.—August 26, at Leighton Buzzard, the wife of 
Francis Bassett, Esq.: three daughters. 
MOSELEY.—August 26, the lady of George Moseley, Esq., 
M.R.C.S.: twins prematurely. 
PEEL.--August 26, at Starcross, Devon, Mrs. Augustus 
Peel: a son, stillborn. 
MARRIAGES. 
MEADOWS—RODWELL.—August 28th, at Metfield, Suf- 
folk, Eve! — Meadows, . Captain in 
Essex Ri AN mma, elder daughter of the late George 
Herbert well, Esq. 
WALTERS—RUFENACHT—August 18th, at Geneva, be- 
fore the British Consul, Frederick Walters, aa of 4, 
enacht, 


Stockwell-park-road, Brixton, to Marie Elise 
of Geneva. 
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DEATHS. 
ray re gy oe at Kadikoi, in the Crimea, Malcol 
= Ancell, oq, of the Eleventh 
ussars, ne tee of Henry Ancell, Esq., of 3, Norfolk- 


crescent, Hy 25. 
BELSON .— 14, on board the Ottawa, steam trans- 
rt, within hour’s steam of Scutari, Captain 


an 

reteric Charles Belson, of the Royal Engineers, of typhus 
fever, aged 28. 

BLAKE.— August 23, at Rottingdean, Sussex, where he had 
ne for the benefit of his health, Colonel Frederic Rodolph 
lake, C.B., of the Thirty-Third (Duke of Wellir 8) 

Regiment, second son of the late William Blake, a 
and Danesbury, Hertfordshire. 
2, at Balaklava, Charles Ambrose King, 

Clerk, Land Transport Corps, of cholera, 


—_ 18. 

O'BRIEN.— at Petit _M J , the resi- 

cence of his A= the ——— Matthew O’Brien, 
late Professor of Mathematics at the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich, aged 40. 








Commercial Afoirs. 


—— 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Friday Evening, August 31, 1855. 
Tuts has been but a quiet week with the Stock Exchange ; 
very many, and more t usual number of members, 
have flight for their summer trip, and very 
little business has been done. Even the settlement of the 


dearer, 53lb. Danish being worth 34s. ex granary. Oats have 
advanced 1s. to 2s. per quarter. Rye very little offering. 
Danish saleable at 49s.—finest Swedish 52s. cost and freight. 
Finest quality Spanish Flour 60s. to 61s. ex granary, and 59s. 
cost and freight for shipment from October to end of 
December, at buyers’ option. Maize has been in great 
demand, being the eeenes article in the market. A week 
ago, Galatz was to be had at 39s. to 40s., but on Monday 
holders generally held at 42s. to 43s. for good distant 
cargoes—anything near at hand being cheaper by Is. to 2s. 
per quarter. The sales have been made at 40s. to 41s. 6d., 
cost, freight, and insurance. Ibrail has been sold at 40s. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICEs.) ki 


Sat. |Mon. |Tues.| Wed.| Thur.|Frid. 


Bank Stock...) 216 | sss: 215g | 215} | 215§ | 2164 
Sper Cent. Red.....| 92 | 924 | 924 | 91f 912 | 92 
SperCent.Con.An.) 913, 913 914 913 91 914 
Consols for Account; 91, 914 914 | 91% 

vote } 


$i per Cent. An. ...| ...... 
New 2} per Cents... ...... 





Long Ans. 1860.......! ...... 4 1-16 4 1-16 4 

India Stoek............ a pee 231 

Ditto Bonds, £1000 ...... yee ee 

Ditto, under £1000 | 30 | BO (cece | ccceee BO 1 sencse 
Ex. Bills, £1000...... | sac | 16 12 12 15 
Ditto, £500 ............ BB} -cetese i een, ae 15 
Ditto, Small ..........' 2.0.0. | ...00 15 15 15 





FORBIGN FUNDS. 
| (Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
HURSDAY EVENING.) 











account for the end of the month has passed off with more Brazilian cs set Russian Bonds, 5 per 
than usual tranquility, the freedom from fluctuation de- enos Ayres6perCnts. 57 Cents., 1822..........0-+ 1013 
noting that further news alone would influence | Chilian 3 per Cents....... 694 Russian 4} per Cents... ... 
the present general steadiness of the markets. The English ish 5 per Cents....... 106 | Spanish 3 p.Ct. Nw Def. 183 
Stock Market remains si uiet and free from | Ecuador Bonds............ 44 Spanish Committee Crt. 
change, pending the receipt of more decided news from the Mexican 3 perCents.... 213| _ of —_ not fun....... 4} 
East. ithe discount market continues easy, and money still | Mexican 3 per Ct. for Venezuela 44 perCents. 31 
finds it difficult to get employment, The settlement for the | Acc. August 31 ......... 214 Belgian 4% per Cents. ... 
Ardennes Rail , the Saas at which have somewhat | Portuguese 4 perCents. ... | Dutch 24 per Cents....... 
declined, is on Mon next, as also for the new shares of | Portuguese 3 p. Cents. ... | Dutch4perCentCertif. 963 
the Great Western of Canada Railway nae. 

. Turkish, new aad old, still m public at- — 

tention, show in to our last quotations, 


Turkish 6 per cent. settling for the 3lst at the making 
up price 93) and 4 account } per cent. Contango for con- 
tinuation of stock. The Min Market is Cay 4 
deserted, and the nominal quo’ , at which it is diffi- 
cult to realise a transaction at any approximate price, 
offer a striking contrast to the once high prices of 
these securities. Among the Railway meetings of the 
week may be mentioned the South Devon half-yearly 
meeting at Plymouth, declaring a dividend of 5s. 6d. per 
share for the half year; and authorising the Directors to 
issue the remaining new stock. The meeting of the South 
Eastern Railway Company took place ye | (the Thirty- 
first half-year! unaoting). Goatees the dividend of 8s. 6d. 
per 302. on the solidated Stock of the Company, 
and adopting the report unanimously, the meeting then 
became pAwee FY for the purpose of resolving that the bor- 
rowed moneys, or part thereof not exceeding two millions 
sterling, might be converted to an equal amount of the 
Company’s Stock. After some discussion the amount of 
one million was substituted for two, and the resolution 
ed as amended. Meetings also of the North Devon, 
Whitehaven and Furness Junction, Caledonian and Dum- 
bartonshire, Vale of Neath (34, per cent. dividend de- 
clared), and Rhymne Railways have occurred during the 
week; Money this shows more activity. At Paris 
Three per Cent. Rentes ruled at slightly improved quota- 
tionsowing to heavy purchases. ssian stock has much 
depreciated in value at ey Austrian stock has some- 
what improved. The Turkish Four per Cents. settlement 
has been fixed for Wednesday next. The Antwerp and 
Doster ye holds a —_ the traffic ay ae 
ending unday amounting to—passengers, "i . 
282/.; total, 12047. The ———- offered by the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela'was unanimously rejected by the bond- 
wees a the meeting yesterday. Better terms are 
expected. 
Yonsols close 914; Turkish Six per Cent., 93j,4; Turkish 
Four per Cent., 14, €. 


The following are the leading prices this evening :— 

Caledonians, 63, 634; Chester and Holyhead, 11, 13; 
Eastern Counties, 10§, 114; Edinburgh and G Ww, 53, 55 ; 
Great Northern, 88, 89; Ditto, A stock, 73,75; Ditto, B 
stock, 124, 126; Great Southern and Western of Ireland, 
100, 102; Great Western, 55), 56; Lancaster and Carlisle, 
73, 76; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 83, 83}; London and 
North-Western, 95, 953; Midland, 693,70; Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire, 25, 25}; Berwicks, 72, 73; Yorks, 
48, 49; South Eastern, 60}, 614; ord and Worcester, 26, 
28; North Staffordshire, 63, 
Antwerp and Rotterdam, 9}, 10; Bom 
Bastern of France, 38%, 393; t I " 
Extension, 23, 34; Grand Trunk of Canada, 63, 
Central of France, 5%, 5§; Great Western of — 4 
24; Luxembourg, 3}, 33; Madras, 19}, 203; Paris and Lyons, 
484, 483; Paris and Orleans, 50; Rouen and Havre, 27, 
28; Paris and Rouen, 50, 52; bre and Meuse, 9, 94; 
Great Western of France, 12, 13; Ardennes, 12§, 124; Agua 
Frias, $, 4; Im Brazil, 2}, 23; Cocaes, 34, 33; St. John 
del Rey, 27 29; Clarendon Copper, 4 € pm.; Cobre, 62, 66; 
Linares, 74 St : ony. 4.8; , 44,5; South Austra- 
lian, 4, $; United M 3.3): Wallers,f, 4; Australasian 

nk, 94, 95; London and Australian Chartered Bank, 193, 
20}; City Bank, 7, 9; London Bank, 3}, 44; Union of 
Australia, 73, 74; Oriental Corporation, 42, 43; Australian 
Agricultural, 30, 31; Canada Land, 135, 137 ; Ditto, Six per 
Cent, 1144, 115; Crystal 2, 24; North British 
Australasian, §, 3; 1; Oriental Gas, 1}, 1%; Peel Rivers, 
24,22; Scottish Australian Investment, 14, 14. 





1 
, 243; Ditto, 
dis. ; 





CORN MARKET. 


Tae trade has been very excited See Me week. The 
reports from America ve little hope orders al 
sent out will be executed; and a demand from France, 
Belgium, and Germany increases the tendeney to rise. 
The sales of floating —= have been very irregular. A 
cargo of hard Smyrna sold at 55s., and one inferior at 59s.— 
60s. refused for another. Saidi has been sold at 45s. to 49s., 
and Beheira 46s., at which prices there were buyers. Soft 
Roumelia Wipes sold at Fane Galatz uae bo — and ae 
: for buyers’ account. 
70s,, mixed Spanish a8 snd Roman 74s 6d. On the 
spot the trade is firm at an advance of 4s, to 6s. per Quarter 
75s, to 80. is paid new English Wheat. Barley is 1s. 





> |improving, beautifying, an 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—On 
MONDAY, September 3, and every night during the 
week, PROFESSOR ANDERSON, THE GREAT WIZARD 
OF THE NORTH, will have the honour of presenting 
his new series of DELASSEMENS MAGIQUES, or the 
Wonders of the Ancient Magi, and the most renowned of 
Modern Magicians. The Great Wizard will select the most 
récherché experiments of his various programmes—from 
that submitted by him to her Majesty, at Balmoral, to that 
which obtained the approval of the President of the United 
States; together with special novel feats, invented expressly 
for the occasion, and embracing his extraordinary and 
amusing illustrations of Spirit-Rapping. The Entertain- 
ment will consist of Twelve Acts, divided into two parts, 
and arranged so that the interest shali dramatically accu- 
mulate to its final dénouement in the twelfth act. Act 1st— 
“Le Livre des Recueils Choisis.” Act 2nd—* Magical Loco- 
motion.” Act 3rd—“L’Ecrin de Verre.” Act 4th—“ The 
Cabalistic Counters.” Act 5th—‘The New Bottle of Bac- 
chus.” Act 6th—‘“ The Mysterious Parcel.” Act 7th—* The 
Homological Evaporation.” Act 8th—“The Aqua-avial 
lox.” Act 9th—“The Mesmeric Couch.” Act 10th— 
“ Half an hour with the Spirits.’ Act 11th—‘ The En- 
chanted Chair of Comus.” Act 12th—‘The Mystery of the 
Charmed Chest.” Further particulars in Programme of the 
- Doors open each evening at Half-past Seven; com- 
mence at Hight.—Private Boxes, 11. 11s. 6d. and 11. 1s., to 
be obtained at the Box-office, or at Messrs. Sams’, Mitchell, 
Ebers, Hookham, Bailey and Moon, Cramer and Beale, 
Leader and Cock, Chappell, &c. Stalls, 4s.; Dress Circle, 
3s.; Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. The Box-oflice 
is open daily from 10 till 5, under the direction of Mr. 
Chatterton. Grand Fashionable Morning Performance on 
Saturday, September 8, at Two o’clock; doors open at Half- 
past One. 


R. KAHN’S GRAND ANATOMICAL 

’ MUSEUM, consisting of upwards of 1000 highly-inte- 
resting Models representing ever rt of the Human 
Frame in Health and Disease, alsé the various Races of 
Men, &c., open (for Gentlemen only) daily from 10 till 10. 
ctures, varying every day in the week, are delivered by 
Dr. SEXTON, at 12, 2, 4, and half-past 7. Admission, 1s.— 
4, COVENTRY-STREET, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 

FLOWERS is stro: recommended for softening, 
preserving the skiu, and giving 
it a blooming and charming a ce, being at once a most 
fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will complete] 
remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic an 
healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 

ess, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or 

eruption ; and, by continuing its use only a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the 
complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. In the process of 
shaving it is invaluable, as it annihilates every pimple, and 
all roughness, and will afford great comfort if applied tothe 
face during the prevalence of cold easterly winds. 

Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with Directions for using it, 
by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 














EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Free of Charge, for the Protection and Instant Relief 
of the Deaf, a Book of 30 pages.—An ext inary Dis- 
covery.—Just published, sent free b A scr toany deaf person 
writing for it, “A STOP TO EMPIRICISM and Exorbitant 
Fees.” Sufferers extremely deaf, by means of this book, per- 
; tly cure th lves, in any distant part of the world, 
without pain or use of any instrument. Thousands have 
been restored to portent hearing, and for ever rescued from 
the snares of the numerous advertising, dangerous, un- 
qualified pretenders of the present day. It contains lists of 
startling cures, publi by Dr. F. R. HOGHTON, Member 
of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 2, 1945; 
L.A.C, April 30, 1846 ; Consulting Surgeon to the Institution 
for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall Mall, London, 
where all letters are to be addressed.—Personal consulta- 
tions every day between 11 and 4 0’clock.—Sufferers deaf 40 
or 50 years have their hearing perfectly restored in half an 
hour without a moment’s inconvenience. Testimonials and 
certificates can be seen from all the Jeading members of the 
Faculty, and from Patients cured, 











PITCH & SON’s 
CELEBRATED BREAKFAST 
AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS, 
EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPON p 
CONTINUED. pawEs LETTERS, 


“We were much pleased with the quali 


The bacon, &c., we found . a na of No.9 
Australia. — Melbourne South 


“TI beg to enclose you a Post-office order 
bacon ; the quality is very excellent, and quite tomy 4 
“T like the cheese much, and I have no doubt —_ 
will prove as good as in former times.” he bacon 


“The bacon you sent me is : 
it to friends.” " canes; shall recommend 


“ IT never tasted such bacon in my life; it was 


“The Rev. begs to enclose Fi 
for bacon received this yet menree! found een ¥ 


“lam obliged by your attention to the small 
comnts ] ar order, and 
pp Enclosed are 





for the e article 
stamps for the amount.” 


Fitch and Son will be gratified A 


of the above, and a multitude of ot 
upon application. es “ like import, 


This celebrated bacon is sold by the side and half-side at 


10d. per lb.; the middle piece of 19] 
and other separate pieces. bs. at 104d. per Ib.; 


Bacon, hams, tongues, German 
for travelling, amd de 





&c., securely pack: 
charge, at all the London Termini. 


List of prices free. See also dail papers. 
Orders to be made payable at St. Martine oo 


i Grand, 
payment is requested where a refere 
the order for goods. nce is not sent with 


FITCH AND SON, 
Provision Merchants and Importers, 
No. 66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON, 

Established 1784, 


ADNAM’S Improved Patent Groats and 
Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession, 


T° INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMI- 
LIES.—The important object so desirable to be ob 
tained has at length been secured to the Public by J. and 
J. C. ADN4AM, PATENTEES, who, after much time and atten- 
yee have —— by oo he pe Process in pro- 
ucing preparations of the purest and finest quality 

manainstared from the Oat and Barley, : a 


tne 





tention of the Patentees ; pro- 
cess of manufacture, the acidity and um 80 
only complained of in other is totally 
obviated, and very superior Gruel s made therefrom. 
It is particularly recommended to those of consumptive 
constitutions, Ladies, and Children; and the healthy and 
strong will find it an excellent Luncheon 4 

The Barley being prepared by a similar process is as 
ascan be manufactured, and will be found to Oe 
light and nourishing Food for Infants and the ; and 
to contain all the necessary properties for making a delicious 
pudding. It has also the distinguished character for 
very superior Barley Water, and will be found a most 
lent ingredient for thickening Soups, &c. ; 


CavuTion.—To prevent errors, the Public are Tequested 
to observe that each Package bears the Signature of the 
PATENTEES, J. and J.C. ADNAM. 

Maiden- 


To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, 
lane, Queen-street, London; and Retail in Packets and 
Canisters at 6d. and 1s. each, and in Canisters for Families 
at 2s., 5s., and 10s. eack, of all respectable Grocers, Drug- 
gists, &c., in Town and Country. 
DR. DE JONGH’S q 

LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OL. . 
Prescribed with complete confidence by the Faculty for its 
purity, and superior, immediate, and regular efficacy. 

It is entirely free from nauseous flavour, aud being in- 
variably and carefully submitted to chem 








ONLY SUPPLIED IN SEALED BOTTLES TO PRECLUDE SUBSE 
QUENT ADMIXTURE OR ADULTERATION—this Oil possesses 
a guarantee of genuineness and purity offered by no other 
Oil in the market. 

TresTIMONIAL from ARTHUR H. HASS a MD, 

F.L.S., M.R.C.P., Chief Analyst of the 

sion of the Lancet, Author of “Food and its Adultert- 

tions,” &c., &c., &c. 

“T have more than once, at different times, subjected 
your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, axD Ta 
KNOWN TO YOURSELF—and I have always found it-to 
from all impurity and rich in the constituents of bile. 
great is my confidence in the article, that 1 usually pre 
scribe it in preference to any other, in order to make sue 
of obtaining the remedy in its purest and ee 

Sold oNLY in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr, 
Jongh’s signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE 
by ANSA : 

Dr. de Jongh’s sole Consignees ; and by most 
Chemists in town and country. 


Half-pints (10 ounces), 3s. éd.; Pints (20 ounces), 46 i 


Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEAS 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS, INFA 

FOR THE CURE OF INDIGESTION AND 
ORDERED STOMACHS.—Mr. Charles Walch, 
wellan, states, in a letter to Professor H 





met 
time 


tion and Liver laint. Some of the 
medical men in the neighbourhood had tried 
upon him without any good effect, and for some 
was = ae Infirmary 4 eee pager’ ) 

curable. However, notwiths' a . 
Pills have been the sole means of perfectly curing him 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the Wi 


at Proressor HoLioway’s establishment ” sank { 


London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; 
Donstantinapta; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; 
ta, 


GENTISB, 
, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, lane 
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PARKER and CO., Wine} TMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
ARRINGTON I 54, Pall-mall, Londen, offer to PANY, 1, Old Broad-street, London. Instituted 1820. 
‘and Superior Wines, pure, and of the finest | WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, £sq., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


O. ld call especial | , The Scale of Premiums adopted by this Office will be 
Fe xor0X a TRY me GOLDE N DINNE R | found of a very moderate character, but at the same time 








ser as = lt quite adequate to the risk incurred. 
ys. to 348. per dozen; or bottled in|  Four-fifths, or 86 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to 
IMPERIAL Puss, te. per dozen. | Policies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the 
Quarts, PP’S PALE AND INDIA ALE. sum insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the 
Agents for ALLSO eli | reduction and ultimate extinction of fature Premiums. 


| One-third of the Premium on Insurances of 500/. and up- 
wards, for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon 
| the Policy, to be paid off at convenience ; or the Directors 
will lend sums of 50/. and upwards, on the security of Poli- 
| cies effected with this Company for the whole term of life, 
when they have acquired an adequate value. 


Securiry.—Those who effect Insurances with this Com- 


SISAL CIGARS. 


N. GOODRICH, after 25 years’ practical 
sil : uain with the business, will stake his repu- 

fae ility an@honour as a Cigar Merchant, upon the | 
ah aed of the assertion, that no Cigars as good | 


Box con- 











Sisal have ever been sold so cheap. | pany are protected by its Subscribed Capital of 750,0002., of 
sd 14, of finest quality, for 1s. 9d. Post free, six | which nearly 140,000/. is invested, from the risk incurred by 
taining VO None are genuine unless signed, “H. N. | members of Mutual Societies. 

Seovich.” 416, Oxford-street, London, nearly opposite | The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, ex- 

¢ natreet | clusive of the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen 

Hanway 7 oy “ si bby the following statement :— 

ee a ++, | At the close of the last Financial Year the sums 

° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND Assured, including Bonus added, amounted to £2,500,000 

. FIRE-RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and | The Premium Fund to more than ..............02+++ 800,000 

vapourising with all the improvements, under their And the Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 

D ts of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be 


Solid Lock and Door (without which no | effected at reduced rates. 








lafe is secure). SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
sTRO! BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS | _ 

™= o— EXTAN 

MILNERS’ PHGNIX (212 degrees) SAFE WORKS, E A c L E 


LIVERPOOL, + complete and extensive in the world. 
LIVERPOOH sods, Lord-strect, Liverpool. London Depot, INSURANCE COMPANY. 
47h, ee eo Established 1807; Empowered by Act of Parliament, 53 
Geo. III., and regulated by deed Enrolled in the High Court 
of Chancery. 
3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS. 





———,:—~—C~* 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST 
ARTICLES 
T DEANE’S Ironmongery and Furnishing | JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq., Chairman. 
Warehouses. Established a.p.1700. A Priced Fur- | WILLIAM WYBROW, Esgq., Deputy-Chairman. 

nishing List, free by post. | Charles Bischoff, Esq. Chas. Thos. Holeombe, Esq. 

DEANE, DRAY, and CO. (Openingto the Monument), | Thomas Boddington, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
London-bridge. | Thomas Devas, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
| Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
| Robert A. Gray, Esq. Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 


HE 16s. Trousers reduced to 14s.—Trousers | 4yditors—Tuomas ALLEN, Esq.; Wit11aM H. Suita, 
and Waistcoat, 22s.—Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, | un., Esq. 


47s,, made to order from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, and | yogical Oficers—JAMES SANER, Esq., M.D., Tottenham 
thoroughly shrunk. 5 a Green ; War CooxkgE, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower 
The TWO GUINEA DRESS or FROCK COAT, the 


dA’ Hill. 
os hye oy B RENS a oe. Actuary and Secretary—CHARLES JELLICOR, Esq. 


Regout-street. For quality, style, and workmanship, cannot |The Assets of this Company Exceed Three 
be equalled by any house in the kingdom. Quarters of a Million Sterling. 

N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. THE ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS—One Hundred and 
Thirty Five Thousand Pounds. 











NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS TO THE NUMBER OF EXISTING POLICIES IS—Upwards of 
CHOOSE FROM.—HEAL and SON have just erected | Pour Thousand. 
ve Premises, which enable them to keep upwards of 
7 Bedsteads in stock, One Hundred and Fifty | THE TOTAL AMOUNT ASSURED—Exceeds Two Million 
which are fixed for inspection, comprising every variety | Eight Hundred Tho d P d 
of Brass, Wood, and Iron, with Chintz and Damask Furni- | a 
tures, complete. ‘Their new warerooms also contain an | AT THE DIVISION OF SURPLUS IN 1852,—About One 
ssortment of BEDROOM FURNITURE, which comprises} Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds was 


every requisite, from the plainest Japanned Deal for Ser- | added to the Sums Assured, under Parti- 
vants’ Rooms, to the newest and most tasteful designs in cipating Policies. 


and other Woods. The whole warranted of the 
The Division is Quinquennial, 


4 g.: cancers. HEAL and SON’S IL- 

JE OF BEDSTEADS, AND | 

P BEDDING, cont pee ne pees: AND | xp THE WHOLE SURPLUS (Less 20 PER CENT. ONLY) 18 
DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE ASSURED. 


LIST OF BEDDING, sent free by Post.—HEAL 
and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road. , 
The nag egy anes by this Comments’ although mote. 
—RY > . — rate, entitle the Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquenni 
a BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. surplus. 
E’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS | ‘The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without 
is allowed byupwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be | extra charge, to reside iu any country— (Australia and 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of | California excepted)—north of 33 degrees north latitude, or 
The use of asteel spring (so often hurtful in its | South of 33 degrees south latitude; or to pass by sea (not 
effects) is here avoided,a soft Bandage being worn round | being seafaring persons by profession) between any places 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by | lying in the same hemisphere—distant more than 33 degrees 
the Moo. and Patent Lever, fitting with so much | from the Equator, without extra charge. 
tase and closeness that it cannot be detected,and may be| Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and 
Worn duringsleep. A descriptive cireular may be had, and | 2signments can be effected on forms.supplied by the Com- 


the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by pany. 
Sodaumieen: of the bod y x aa Pan mg ae ahetien The Annual Reports of the Cmaees state and progress, 
Sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 298’ | Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post 
Leadon. ==" | free on application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s 
O STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c., for VARI- 


. Agents. 
and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are orous, light 
texture, inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordi- 
Marystocking, Pricefrom 7s.6d.to1és. Postage, 6d. 
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‘T. GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
118, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 
Capital, 100,0007., in Whores of 51. each. Deposit, 17. per 
re. 





In the High Court of Chancery. 


paR—On the 29th of May, 1855, an 
u was granted by the High Court of Chan- 
pn eg Ol the llth of June following was made perpetual, 
Py joseph klin and others to restrain them, under 
Penalty of van a 4 - ce which is 
ers Patent of England, and secured 

the seals of he Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris, and the 
of Medicine, Vienna. Triesemar, No. 1, is 
tion, Spermatorrhoea, and Exhaustion 
whether arising from accident or climate. 
» No. 2, a, in the short space of three 
ly and entirely eradicates all traces of those 
which capivi and cubebs have so long been thought 
for, to the ruin of the health of a vast portion 
Dental bopulation. Triesemar, No. 3, is the great Conti- 
the wy for that class of disorders which unfortu- 
nglish physician treats with mercury, to the 

all Gestruction of the patient’s constitution, and 

N Sarsaparilla in the world cannot remove. 

ofall 1, 2, and 3, are alike devoid of taste or smell 
faecal nauseating qualities. They may lie on the toilet- 
Tis, ee use being suspected.—Sold in tin cases 
ue ad H by post, 2s. extra; divided into separate 

had = mustered by Velpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c 
Cornhill ow. esale and retail in London of Johnson, 68, 
5 nay and Co., 63, Oxford-street ; and Sanger, 
eaareets J. HL. fore 15 Vostenerinndcteest, 

., Leith-walk, Edinburgh; . 

Gampbell, Argyle-strect, Glasgow a 


(On which Interest, at the rate of 5/. per cent. perannum, 
— of Dividend, is guaranteed by the Deed of Settle- 
ment. 

Chairman—Viscount RANELAGH, Park-place, St. James’s. 
Deputy-Chairman—HENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ladbroke- 
square, Notting-hill. 

Secretary—W. C. URQUHART, Esq. 


POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE. 

Aunuities and Endowments for families, children, and 
others on the most favourable terms. 

Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

No charge for medica! fees or stamps. 

Loans granted for long or short periods, payable by 
mouthly, quarterly, or half-yearly instalments, 

Defective Titles, Reversions, &c., assured and guaranteed. 


<= 












90,000 NERVOUS MIND AND HEAD 

SUFFERERS, from Noblemen to Mechanics, having 
tried all advertised and other remedies without acure, have, 
during eighteen years, been obliged to apply tothe Rev. Dr. 
Willis Mosely, 18, Bloomsbury - street, ford - square 
London, and 50 are not known to be uncured. Means o 
cure only to be paid for, and a relapse prevented for life. 
Novel Observations, a pamphlet on nervousness, franked to 
any address if one stamp is sent; or, for 36, Twelve Chapters 
on the Say ae of Curing Nervous or Mind Complaints ; 
“the best k on nervousness in ovr language.” 








® 
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IN EFFECTING A LIFE ASSURANCE.—These are’ 
the Contributions paid” Thevere Lath faite weit tx the 
SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
which is now of Twenty-four Years’ , and possesses 
Accumulated Funds, from the contributions of 
Members only. to the of 910,845/., and hasan Annual 
Revenue of 163,394/. 

The MUTUAL PRINCIPLE the entire 
surpluses or “ Profits,” Trcpntatiy > ailo- 


as , are 
cated in addition to the sums Ass and a 
flattering nae Seer, they present 


. For example : 4 
sum now on a Policy for 1000/., effected in 1831, 
15381, 68. 9d., being a Stien 08 Seventy-one 


i id iddle-aged lives, and etlocted in 
remiums ou m! 
Sar peas aa similarly incpesced. 
The NEXT TRIENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS will 
take place on Ist MARCH, 1856, and Policies yy 
viously will receive One Year’s additional Bonus over t! 


opened after that 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLA 4 
Head Office—26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Office in London—126, BISHOPSGATE-STREBT. 
Agent—WILLIAM COOK. 


|: ‘beanie ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 


16,2217, 5s. have already been paid as compensation for Fata} 
and other Railway Accidents, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 








EXAMPLES. 
10007, was paid to the Widow of J. G., Killed on the 24th 


February, 1853, secured by a Dae (rm . 
3507. was paid to H. ©. H. J., who had his leg broken on the 
3ist Aue 1853, secured by a payment of 1/. 
2007. was paid to W. P., coneraly injured on the 19th Sep- 
tember, 1854, secured by a payment of 11. 

For the convenience of frequent tra 
Insurances are granted, which now cover the risk of Fatal 
Accidents while travelling in any class carriage on any 
Railway in the United m or on the Continent of 
Europe, and insure © tion for Pi 1 Injury in 
any Railway Accident in the United Kingdom only. 

To Insure 1000/7. at an Annual Premium of 20s. 
Ditto le ditto 5s. 

Insurances can also be effected securing the same advan- 
tages for terms of five or ten years, or for the whole of life, 
at greatly reduced rates, which may be learned from the 
Company’s Prospectus, to be had at the Offices, and at all 
the principal Railway Stations. : 

A new class of insurance has also been established in case 
of Death by Railway Accident alone, without compensation 
for Injury. 

To Insure 10007. at an Annual Premium of......... nacope 

Ditto any sum not exceeding 10002. for the whole of 
life by a single Ca of 6s. per cent.: thus one 
payment of 32. will secure 10007. 

The Premiums charged include the Stamp Duty, this 
being the only Company Insuring against Railway Accidents 
empow by Special et of Parliament to ae commuted 
Stamp Duty. WILL J. VIAN, 





Railway Passengers’ Assurance Office, c 
3, Old Broad-street, London, 


A ®GU8 LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Chairman—THOMAS FARNCOMB, . Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq 





Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald. 
Thomas Cam lin, Hea. Jeremiah Pilcher, 8q. 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


John Humphery, Esq., Ald. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS 
COMPANY. 


The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with 
security. 

The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital 
—an Assurance Fund of nearly 400,000/., invested on mort- 
gage and in the Government Stocks—and an income of 
80,0007. a year. 


Premiums to Assure £100. | 





Whole Term. 











‘Age. \One Year.| Seven Years. | WithProfits, Without Profits 
“20/2017 8 | £0 9 9 | £1 15 10 21 ii 10 
30} 118 127 265 207 
40} 150 169 307 21410 
50 114 1) 119 10 468 4 011 
eo | 3 2 4 317 0 612 9 ' 6 010 








MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled at the end of 
five years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four- 
fifths or 80 per cent. of the profits. The profit assigned to 
each policy can be added to the sum assured, applied in 
reduction of the annual premium, or be received in cash. 

At the first division a return of 20 cent.in cash on 
the premiums paid was declared; this will allow a re- 
versionary increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 
per cent. on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the 
sum assured. 

One-half of the “‘ Whole Term” Premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may 
remain for life as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been 
approved, 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for Policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may, in time of peace, to or residein any 
part of Europe or British N: America without extra 


The medical officers attend every day at a quarter before 
two o'clock. ; 
E. BATES, Resident Director. 
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In 1 vol. 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 
Ts PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By HERBERT SPENCER, Author of “ Social Statics.” 
London: Loyeman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


THE TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY. 


Now ready, in 16mo, price One Shilling, 
VISIT to the VAUDOIS of PIEDMONT- 
By EDWARD BAINES. Forming Part 88 of the 
Traveller's Library. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, GREEN, and LoyGMANS. 


WORKS BY CHARLES BRAY. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; or, 
the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, 
Moral, and Social Science. 2 vols. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
THE EDUCATION of the FEELINGS. The 
Second Edition, in post 8vo, price 2s. 6d, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co. 


This day is published, price 6s., Vol. I. of 


NOCTES AMBROSIANA. 
PROFESSOR WILSON. 


To be completed in 4 Volumes. 
WitrtrAmM Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

















Just published, feap. Svo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., 
ECOLLECTIONS of the EVENTFUL 
LIFE of a SOLDIER. By the late JOSEPH 
DONALDSON. tin the 94th Scots Brigade. New 
Edition, with 


London and Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN and Co. 





Just published, price 1s. 2d., 
The FIFTH NUMBER of 
HAMBERS’S New and Improved ATLAS 
for the PEOPLE. To be completed in Twelve Num- 
bers, at 1s. 2d, each. 
W. and R. CuampeErs, London and Edinburgh. 








Part XX. for September, price 7d., 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 
W. and R. Coampers, London and Edinburgh. 





Price $s. 6d., cloth, 
N EDIEVAL HISTORY. This Work gives 
an Account of MoDERN EUROPEAN NATIONS since 
the Dismemberment of the Roman EMPIRE up to the RE- 
FORMATION. 
W. and R. Coamwsers, London and Edinburgh. 





Price 2s. 6d., cloth, 
XERCISES and PROBLEMS in AL- 
GEBRA; with Answers and Hints to the Sotv- 
TIONS; arranged in Sections corresponding to the Algebra 
of CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
W. and R. Coambers, London and Edinburgh. 
Price 1s., cloth, 
XERCISES and PROBLEMS in AL- 
GEBRA; without ANswERs. Containing the same 
EXERCISES as the preceding, but without Answers. 
W. and R. Coamsers, London and Edinburgh. 


Volume II., price 12s., handsomely bound in cloth, 


Tus PICTORIAL BIBLE: being the Oxp 
and New TESTAMENTS, according to the Authorised 
Version ; with Norss by Dr. Kirro. A Newand ImpRrovep 
IssvE. Splendidly Illustrated with Woodcuts, &c. 
Also, Part XI., price 2s. 
W. and R. Coampers, London and Edinburgh. 








ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENCLISH 
POETS 


This day, 2s. 6d., cloth, the Sixth Volume of 
C HAUCER. Edited, with Notes, by 
ROBERT BELL. 
On the 1st of October, 2s. 6d., the Second Volume of 
BUTLER. 


London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


FEMALE COLLECES. 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 

ECTURES to LADIES on PRACTICAL 

SUBJECTS, delivered during the Month of July, 1855. 

By Frederick D. Maurice, Professor meh, Archdeacon 

Allen, J. 8. Brewer, Charles Kingsley, Dr. Sieveright, Dr. 

—" Dr. Johnson, and F. J. Stephen, Esq., Barrister- 
at-law. 


Cambridge: Macmriian and Co.; London: Breii and 
DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


A LL the best new Works may be had in succes- 
sion from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by every sub- 
scriber of One Guinea per annum. -The preference is given 
to Works of History, Biography, Philosophy, Travel, and 
Adventure. The best works of Fiction are also freely 
added.— Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


CHARLES Epwarp Mvup 510, New Oxford-street, 
London ; and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 














- 
This day is published, post Svo, price 2s., 


'MHE SUBJECTIVE LOGIC OF HEGEL. 
‘ Translated H. SLOMAN, Dr. and J. WALLON. 
Revised by a Graduate of Oxford. To which are added 
some remarks by H. 8. 


London: Jonn CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Price 2s., Part XI. of 
HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
- brought up tothe Russtan War. A New and Im- 
PROVED Issvz. Illustrated with upwards of 1600 Wood- 
engravings.— Volume I. issued, price 15s. 
W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 





Just published, price 8d., 


HE RIGHT OF WOMEN to EXERCISE 
the ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. By JUSTITIA. 
London: Jonny CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


RIVATE EDUCATION IN PARIS.— 
Professor SAUVALLE, Rue des Postes, 44, near the 
Pantheon, receives a select number of young gentlemen as 
pupils. They are treated as members of the Family. The 
course of Instruction includes ancient and modern Litera- 
ture, and the Sciences. Particular attention is given to the 
French language. 

For particulars,apply (by letter) to Mr. E. P., 29, Arundel- 
street, Strand; and for personal reference, to Mr. W. Eaton, 
16, Prince’s-gate, Hyde Park, London, or to Mr. Holt, 55, 
Charing-cross. 








ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. 
N R. ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the 


University of Padua, who has been established in 
London for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and 
French at his own house, or at the house of his pupils.” He 
also attends Schools both in town and country. Mr. 
ARRIVABENE teacheson a plan thoroughly practical and 
the most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre- 
hend his lessons. 


Apply byletter to Mr. ARRIVABENE,No.4,St.Michael’s- 
place, Brompton. ; 


HOTOGRAPHY : A complete apparatus 31, 

51. 5s., and 117. 11s. Send for a list Jest free), at 
Gilbert Flemings, 498, Oxford-street, Author of “ First Steps 
in Photography.” Price 6d., by post, 7d. 








"THE WISDOM AND POETRY OF THE 
ANCIENT HEBREWS. 

“Tt was also evident to me, that in religion as in other 
things, the offers of God were all not to an indolent 
credulity, but to a constant diligence, and to an unwearied 
search truth; and that more than I was aware of still 
remained which required to be more rigidly examined by 
the Rule of re ge and reformed after a more accurate 
model. . .. And whereas 


the greater part of those who 
have written most ly on these — have been wont 
to fill whole pages wit of their own opinions, 


ting i the “mangtn. the texts in support of their 


nto 
octrine, with a summary reference to and verse, 
have chosen, on the contrary to fill my pages, even to 


redundance, wit so that as 
little as possible it be left for my own even when 
the context of revelation itself.”—John 


y arise from 

Milton to all the Churches of Christ. 

Now ready, in one ames © aa cloth lettered, price 
8. 


London: Horyoaxs and Co., 147, Fleet-street. 





On Nervousness, Debility, and Exhaustion. Just pub- 
lished, New and Cheaper Edition, price 1s., or by post for 
13 stamps. 

HE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, HOW to 

‘ oli"t and vase %) Le FOR. h tages le — 

‘or Diet, Regimen, an -Management; together wi' 

Barling Happiness ouly Sttainable throtan thre Judicious 

on nable udicious 

Gupervenes of a Well-Ragulated Genres < of Life. By a 

PHYSICIAN. London: SHERWooD and Co., 23, Paternos- 

ter-row; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Many, 39, Cornhill; 
Horne, 19, Leicester-square ; and all Booksellers. 





HE UNIVERSAL PURVEYOR—NOTICE 
OF REMOVAL. From the ist of September next the 
business of the Universal Purveyor, general commission 
agency, established 1852 for the supply of Domestic con- 
sumption guaranteed against fraud and adulteration, will be 
removed from 20, Albany-street, Regent’s Park, to 28, King 
William-street, Cas -CTOss. ommunications to be 
ad to Messrs. illiam Islip and. Co., commission 
merchants. List of prices, with testimonials and names of 
the friends and patrons of the Institution, sent free on 
application. 
: ohne MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 54, Charing-cross, London. 
Policies indisputable. 
No charge for Policy Stamps. 
Whole profits divided annually. 
Assurances on the strictly mutual principle. 
Invalid lives assured at equitable rates. 
THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Director. 





S OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by RoyalCharter,1847. 


The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS upon the Company’s Bank at ADELAIDE at Par. 

Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Business with the Australian colonies generally con- 
ducted through the Bank’s Agents. 


Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 
London. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, September, 1855. 


This day, No. 10, price 1s., 
THE MARTINS OF CRO’ MARTIN, 
BY CHARLES LEVER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZ, 





Post Svo, cloth, price és. 


. 
THE WAR IN THE EAST. 
FROM THE YEAR 1858 TILL JULY, 1855, 
An Historico-Critical Sketch of paigns 
Danube, in Asia, and in the Crimes. wie Glance * 
probable Contingencies of the next Campaign, be 
By General GEORGE KLAPKA 
Author of “ Memoirs of the War of Ind dewce 
gary,” &c., &c. “— in Hun. 
Translated from the Original Man 
By Lieut.-Col. MEDNYANSZKY, 
London; CiapMan and HAtt, 193, Piccadilly 





7 a... 
IN THE SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION, 
Fep. 8vo, price 2s. 


LIZZIE LEIGH; AND OTHER TALRS, 
By the Author of “ Mary Barton,” “Ruth,” &. 
(Now first collected.) 
dig (In a few days, 
Londorthe Lomaran and HAxt, 193, Piccadilly. 


BeACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE @ | 
2s. 6d. 





SEPTEMBER, 1855. No. OOOCLXXIX, Prios 





CONTENTS: 

Lire IN THE INTERIOR oF Russta, 

ZarpEe: A RomANCcE.—P art IX, 

Mavup. By ALFrrep TENNysow. 

Nores on CANADA AND THE NortH-West Stars o¢ 
America.—Part VI. 

Tue ImperiaAv Poricy or Russta.—Panrr II. 

Licnr LireraTurE ror tHE Howmays—No, | 
Be.u’s Lire 1x Lonvon. ? 

WaGRAM; or, Vicrory tn DEATH. 

Our BEGINNING OF THE Last WAR. 


WiLLIAM BLACKWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 
To be had of all Booksellers. mae 
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4 RASER’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 
Price 2s. 6d., or by post 8s., contains; 
Help’s Spanish Conquest in} Hinchbrook. J.C. 
America. freson, Katte of Pan 
a nt aptamer lp Leow Part VIII. 
ennyson’s Maud. | Burton’s to Me- 
Amentenn Parties, Past and ath aed ee - 
Present. By the Author of! The Continent in 1855. 
“The Upper Ten Thou-} Trench on English, Past and 











sand.” Part I. Present. é 
Italy, and Art in Italy. Part, The Story of a Great Dis. 
I.—Rome. covery. 
The Bright Side of War. The Past Session. | 


London: Jomn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


rfPHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA — 

ZINE for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 6d., contains:— 

The Fortunes of Glencore. Chapters III. to Vil. 

Bunsen’s Egypt. 

The Mystery of the Beasts. 

Italian Literature during the Tercento. : 

The Fall of Day. i 

Russian Literature. 

Sir Isaac Newton. 

A Glimpse of Old English Diplomacy. 

Tennyson’s Maud, and other Poems. 

Brictrie gens in Rhyme. 

Curran’s Sketches of the Irish . 

Alberico Porro; a Tale of the Milanese Revolution C 
1848. Part III. : 

18. Antique Glimpses. 

14. Odes of Anacreon. 

15. The Session of 1854-5. 


Dublin: Jams M‘GrasHAn, 50, Upper Sackvillestret 5 
WituiaM 8. Orr and Co., Paternoster-row, London. 
all Booksellers. 


rN HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE AND 

HISTORICAL REVIEW for SEPTEMBER contains:= 
1. The first Portuguese account of the Discovery of Mate. 
. Original lasers of te < Motte. 3. Jacques 4 

elaing, the Belgian Bayard. 4. Hymn 

Shakesre compared with Greek and Latin Writers. § 
Ancient Armorial Carving at Cork (with an 4 
The Life and Writings of Sidney Smith. 8. : 


of Henry Morgan, the Buccaneer. 9. The Game of the 
Chesse the first Book printed in England. With ‘i 
pondence of Sylvanus Urban, Notes of the Month, ; 
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of New Publications, Reports of the Meetings of the 
ological Institute at Shrewsbury and the 
‘Archssologieal Society at Peterborough, &c.; and 
including Memoirs of the Earl of Sefton; Earl 
Earl of Carysfort; Admiral Sir Charles Ekins, a i 
Admiral Sir John Ommanney, K.C.B. ; Rear-Admiral ; 
Rear-Admiral Haroon) Colonel Tylden ; Philip Pusey 
William Selwyn, Esq. Q.C.; Rev. Ric! t 
F.R.S.; Thomas Weaver, Esq., F.R.S.; James Sil 
ham, KEsq.; Charles Cochrane, Esq. ; Thomas Charles, 
&e. &e. “Trice 2s. 6d. 

Nicuots and Sons, 25, Parliament-street- 




























Just published, price 2s., post free, 28. 6d. 


A N ESSAY ON SPERMATORREGA; 
Nature and- Treatment, with an Exposition 

Prends that are pesston’ be Berta 

speedy, safe, and effectual cure 

ly 2 MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 

SICIANS, London. i 
London : W. Kent and Co.,51 and 52, Paternoster-row+ 
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